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SOMETIME. 


SoMETIME, when all life’s lessons have been 
learned, 
And sun and stars forevermore have set, 
The things which our weak judgments here 
have spurned, 
The things o’er which we grieved with 
lashes wet, 
Will flash before us, out of life’s dark night, 


As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue ; |- 


And we shall see how all God’s plans were 
right, 
And how what seemed reproof was love 
most true, 


And we shall see, how while we frown and 
sigh, 

God's plans go on as best for Pp and me ; 
How, when we called, he heeded not our cry, 
Because his wisdom to the end could see. 

And e’en as prudent parents disallow 
Too much of sweet to craving babyhood, 
So God, perhaps, is keeping from us now 
Life’s sweetest things because it seemeth 
good. 


And if, sometimes, commingled with life’s 
wine, 
We find the wormwood, and rebel and 
shrink, 
Be sure a wiser hand than yours or mine 
Pours out this potion for our lips to drink. 
And if some friend we love is lying low, 
Where human kisses cannot reach his face, 
Oh, do not blame the loving Father so, 
But wear your sorrow with obedient grace ! 


And you shall shortly know that lengthened 
breath 
Is not the sweetest gift God sends his friend, 
And that, sometimes, the sable pall of death 
Conceals the fairest boon his love can send. 
If we could push ajar the gates of life, : 
And stand within, and all God’s workings 
see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery could find a key! 


But not to-day. Then be content, poor heart! 
God’s plans like lilies pure and white un- 
fold. 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart ; 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 
And if, through patient toil, we reach the land 
Where tired feet, with sandals loose, may 
rest, 
When we shall clearly know and understand, 
I think that we will say, “God knew the 
best !” 
Mrs. May RILEY SMITH. 








SOMETIME, ETC. 


IVY. 


ILL canst thou bide in alien lands like these, 
hose home lies overseas 
Among manorial halls, parks wide and fair, 
Churches antique, or where 
Long a flower in spring, and one may 
ar 
To carollings from old England’s lovely lark! 


Ill canst thou bide where memories are so 
brief, 
Thou that hast bathed thy leaf 
Deep in the shadowy past, and known strange 
things 
Of crumbled queens and kings ; 
Thou whose green kindred, in years half for- 


got, 
Robed the gray battlements of proud Camelot! 


Through all thy fibres’ intricate expanse 
Hast thou breathed sweet romance! 
Ladies that long are dust thou hast beheld, 
In dreamy days of eld ; 
Watched in broad castle-courts the chafed 
steed fret, 
The glittering knight, the gaudy banneret! 


And thou hast seen, on lordly ancient lawns, 
The timorous dappled fawns ; 

Heard pensive pages with their suave lutes 

la 

Some low Provengal lay ; 

Marked beauteous dames through arrased 

chambers glide, 
With lazy, graceful staghounds at their side! 


And thou hast gazed on splendid cavalcades 
Of nobles, matrons, maids, 

Winding from castle-gates on merry morns, 
With golden peals of horns, 

In velvet and brocades, in plumes and silk, 

With falcons, and with palfreys white as milk! 


Through convent casements thou hast peered, 
and there 
Viewed the meek nun at prayer ; 
Seen through rich panes dyed purple, gold or 
rose, 
Monks read old folios ; 
On abbey-walls heard wild laughs thrill thy 
vine ; 
When the fat, tonsured priests quaffed ruby 
wine ! 


O ivy, having lived in times like these, 
: Here art thou ill at ease, 
For thou art one with ages past away, 
We are of yesterday ! 
Short retrospect, slight ancestry is ours ; 
But thy dark leaves clothe history’s haughty 
towers ! 


Youth’s Companion. EpGAR FAWCETT. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
SOCIAL RELATIONS OF ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA.* 

Ir is hardly egotistical, when the lapse of 
time and the mutations of men and things 
are considered, to refer to the article on 
“Works on England” in the fifteenth 
volume of this review (1816), where “A 
Journal of Travels in England, Holland, 
and Scotland in the years 1805-6,” by 
Benjamin Silliman, an American gentle- 
man who visited Europe with a commis- 
sion to purchase philosophical and chemi- 
cal apparatus and books for Yale College, 
in Connecticut, is analyzed with much 
commendation. It is in these pages that 
occurs the often-cited passage, that, for 
Americans of education and reflection 
England is “ what Italy and Greece are to 
the classical scholar— what Rome is to 
the Catholic, and Jerusalem to the Chris- 
tian world;” words, no doubt, of high 
pretension, but written by one the early 
dream of whose life was to become him- 
self a pilgrim to the New World in search 
of a higher and freer social existence. 
How this poetic and philosophic venture, 
with which the names of Southey and Cole- 
ridge are associated, failed on the eve of 
its accomplishment is recorded — not, per- 
haps, with historical accuracy —in a stanza 
of “Don Juan,” and the lapse of these 
young enthusiasts into a very different, 
and even contradictory, order of opinion 
is no new phenomenon in literary psy- 
chology. 

But the sentiment thus expressed sixty 
years ago, when the communications be- 
tween the United States and Europe were 
comparatively rare and difficult—when 
on one side the complete surrender of a 


* 1. The American Genealogist ; being a Catalogue 
of Family Histories and Publications containing 
Genealogical Infor mation issued in the United States. 
Arranged chronologically by William H. Whitmore. 
Third edition. Albany, 1875. 

2. Biographical Sketches of Loyalists of the A meri- 
cax Revolution, with an Historical Essay. By Lorenzo 
Sabine. 2 vols. Boston, 1864. 

3. The Old Streets of New York under the Dutch. 
A Paper read before the New York Historical Society 
by J. W. Gerard. New York, 1875. 

4. Puritan Politics in England and New England. 
A Lecture delivered before the Lowell Institution by 
Edward E. Hale. Boston, 1869. 

5. The Rise of the Republic of the United States. 
By Richard Frothingham. Boston, 1873. 
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British squadron, and on the other the 
conflagration of the American Capitol 
were rankling in the minds of men — when 
England, at what future historians may 
well regard as the apogee of her European 
greatness, was establishing what her 
statesmen believed to be the permanent 
pacification of the Continent, and which 
did last nearly fifteen years —is still well 
worth consideration, and we propose to 
examine its present reason and its appli- 
cability to current events. 

The American government and people 
have this year invited the various nations 
of the world to a competitive festival of 
industry and art, organized with a magnifi- 
cence and completeness unparalleled by 
any one of the great exhibitions, of which 
our “domes of glass” in Hyde Park, now 
commemorated by the Albert Monument, 
were the origin and material ensample. 
In all these enterprises the powers and 
possibilities of human skill have been 
abundantly illustrated, and the consequent 
development of commerce largely ad- 
vanced. But it is the avowed purpose of 
the United States to combine the demon- 
stration of wealth and genius with his- 
torical interests and with a certain demand 
on the admiration and gratitude of man- 
kind. The millions of delighted visitors 
will not only unite pleasure and instruc- 
tion, but will assist in a centenary celebra- 
tion of the foundation of the American 
republic; and of the foreign guests, the 
most numerous, and not the least honored, 
will be the parent people of the revolted 
colony. Such is the irony of history! 

The very site of the exhibition recalls 
the contradiction. It stands where the old 
Bingham mansion and pleasure-grounds 
overlooked the deep banks of the Schuyl- 
kill River; and the family of that name, 
no longer American, is mingled with the 
British peerage. To an American intent 
on the more modern history, the vicinage 
will recall the military vicissitudes that 
some hundred years ago threatened to 
nullify the freshly-issued Declaration of 
Independence — the defeat of Washington 
on the Delaware, with his associates, Lord 
Stirling, Count Pulaski, and the young 
Lafayette —a strange combination of Eu- 
ropean names — followed by the apparently 
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important, but in the end profitless, cap- 
ture of Philadelphia itself ; while the mind 
of the English visitor will revert to a 
former century, when, by an improbable 
concurrence of events, the son of a dis- 
tinguished British admiral won, out of the 
very despotism that threatened the relig- 
ious liberties of his own country, the 
means of establishing the freest and most 
continuously prosperous of American col- 
onies.* 

Nor is the present aspect of the adja- 
cent city less suggestive of mixed associa- 
tions. Its decorous and handsome uni- 
formity is the model of unostentatious 
wealth and of all such comfort as unim- 
aginative and restrained desire may com- 
mand; while the numberless small tene- 
ments will remind our countrymen of the 
persistent individuality of the English 
artisan, with the addition of white marble 
steps to his red-brick homestead, and Mr. 
Child’s Daily Ledzer bringing him, every 
morning, the news of the world. 

If, then, the ordinary English traveller 
in the United States is continually amazed 
and perplexed by the large similarities of 
principles and character and the compara- 
tively small diversity of manners and 
institutions, feeling himself generally so 
much at home that even insignificant dif- 
ferences strike him the more as unexpected 
exceptions, it is probable that, in the pres- 


* The following letter is, we believe, unpublished: 
** To Major-General Lord Stirling. 

‘My Lorp, — The principal reason for halting the 
army here to-night is, that the enemy, from every in- 
formation I have received this day, have not advanced 
towards Philadelphia. It follows, I think, evidently 
(especially if it be true that part of them are at Bon- 
ner’s House, where we dined) that this army, and not 
the city, is their object ; and of course that we should 
not be too far advanced towards them till our strength 
is collected. I have only to add, therefore, that my 
wish is that your lordship would, if possible, have 
their present position watched, to see if any movement 
this way or towards Philadelphia takes piace, that I 
may be early advised thereof; and that you will take 
every necessary precaution for the security of the 
whole troops in that quarter —Ireland’s, Maxwell's, 
and Potter’s. Should I advance with this army, and 
the enemy turn upon us and oblige us to retire, the 
consequences would be bad; to avoid which it is that 
I halt here this night. 

‘* Count Pulaski goes to you with the Horse, and is 
instructed to send out parties for observation. 

‘* TJam, your lordship’s most obedient servant, 
G. WASHINGTON. 
“ Endorsed ‘ From Gen. Washington, 
“ Sept. 24, 1777.’ 
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ence of the many nationalities that this 
great celebration will bring together, he 
will find the sense of brotherhood with his 
hosts stronger than when they meet indi- 
vidually as man to man. He will hear the 
language which, in comparison with what 
would be the variety and confusion of ex- 
pression, tone, and pronunciation in an 
assembly where the inhabitants of the 
English counties, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland, were brought together, may truly 
be called identical with his own; he will 
have about him an abundant literature, 
only too imitative of that with which he is 
familiar, and to a great extent dependent 
on the appreciation and approval of the 
English public for its success at home; 
and, whatever be his religious denomina- 
tion, he will be seated the Sunday after 
his arrival in some commodious edifice, 
among men with whom he can exchange 
serious sympathies and discuss common 
opinions, with no sectarian detraction or 
possibility of social inferiority. 

But it is to the hospitality of the Ameri- 
can people that the visitor will justly look 
for his main enjoyment, and how large 
that will be to all guests they have already 
shown. Why the “ancient enemy” may 
fairly expect to be received with special 
cordiality is a question we shall be glad to 
illustrate by some considerations of the 
more recent intellectual and moral in- 
fluences that have been brought to bear 
on our cognate nature. 

Among the later literary developments 
of the Americans there is none more sug- 
gestive than the increased interest in gen- 
ealogical researches. Of this the work 
we have placed at the head of this article 
is at once a proof and a result. Itisa 
catalogue raisonné of six hundred and 
nine family histories and genealogical 
writings published in the United States, 
chronologically arranged, and it is exe- 
cuted with much skill and an elaborate in- 
dustry. The author is able to indicate 


only one such record written before the 
period of Independence —it is “A Gen- 
ealogy of the Family of Mr. Samuel Steb- 
bings from the year 1707 to 1771,” printed 
at Hartford at the later date —a biblio- 
maniac curiosity, indeed, if still in exist- 
ence —not seen by Mr. Whitmore, but 
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referred to in an article by Mr. Daniel 
Stebbings in the fifth volume of the “ New 
England Historical and Genealogical Reg- 
ister.” There is only one other notice of 
any production of the last century, the 
descent of the Chauncy family from the 
roll of Battle Abbey, through the Rev. 
Charles Chauncy, president of Harvard 
College, compiled by Nathaniel Chauncy, 
his great-grandson, in 1787. The first 
local record of this nature is the “East 
Haven Register,” including the names, 
marriages, births, and deaths of the fami- 
lies settled there from 1644 to the time of 
the publication, 1824; and this was fol- 
lowed in 1829 by Farmer’s “ Genealogical 
Register of the First Settlers of New 
England,” an elaborate work, which re- 
mained for many years the chief authority 
in the family history of the Northern 
States. Among the many succeeding 
notices of general interest are Elisha 
Thayer’s “Family Memorial” (Dedham, 
Mass., 1835); Hodge’s “Record of the 
Families of New England” (Cincinnati, 
1837), containing a letter from Mr. Noah 
Woodward, who, in 1833, remembered 
seeing two sons of William Hodges of 
Taunton, the first settler in 1638; Mitch- 
ell’s “ History of the Early Settlement of 
Bridgewater in Plymouth County, Mass.,” 
one of the chief colonizing towns (Boston, 
1840), recording the descents of numerous 
families, with the dates and circumstances 
of their emigration, chiefly into Maine_and 
the western parts of the state; the first 
memoranda respecting the families of 
Quincey and Adams, now historical names, 
written and published for the amusement of 
the author and a few private friends in Ha- 
vana in 1841, bya Mr. Grace of Baltimore, 
illustrated with the emblazoned shields of 
Robert de Quincey and Roger de Quincey, 
Earls of Winchester; and the register of 
the name and family of Herrick, from the 
settlement of Heneri Hericke in Salem, 
Mass. (Bangor, 1846), connecting them 
with the Herricks of Leicestershire, and 
deriving direct descent from Henry, fifth 
son of Sir M. Herrick, ambassador to 
Turkey, knighted in 1684. 

These British relationships have been 
frequently accompanied by claims on 
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property, some of which have been fol- 
lowed up with much trouble and expense. 
Two, especially, became notorious; one 
on the estate of John and Ralph Houghton, 
emigrants in 1850, for the recovery of 
which a company was formed, and an 
agent, Mr. J. M. Rice, sent to England; 
and the other, that of ,the Gibbs, which 
was prosecuted by the Acting Gibbs’ 
Association of Vermont (1847-48), under 
the management of a Mr. Columbus Smith, 
who seems to have made a profession of 
the discovery of American heirs to En- 
glish fortunes, but in no case, we believe, 
with a successful issue. A more recent 
excitement, and which we believe has not 
yet altogether subsided, was raised by the 
descendants of Timothy Ingraham, whose 
right to “the great Ingraham estate in the 
kingdom of Great Britain,” was set forth 
by a Mr. G. R. Gladding, in a pamphlet 
printed at Providence, R. I., in 1859, and 
investigated at considerable cost. ‘This 
property was supposed to be inherited 
from a certain Joseph Wilson, of York- 
shire, through an only daughter, married 
to Edward Cowell, who emigrated, and 
whose only daughter again married the 
said Ingraham, of Bristol, R. I. We 
never heard of this claim coming before 
our courts, though the Ingram family of 
Temple Newsome (as we now spell it) 
have some American connections through 
the second brother of Lord Irwin — 
among others, the excellent Bishop In- 
graham Kip, of California, of “ Vigilance 
Committee” notoriety, who came over to 
this country some years ago to claim the 
relationship, which was duly recognized, 
The family of Holt have also made a for- 
mal agreement to prosecute their claim on 
the property of Chief Justice Sir John 
Holt, who died in 1719; and the Law- 
rences, of Buffalo, promise a similar at- 
tempt on an estate, derived from a Mary 
Townley, who emigrated in 1716. 

On the other hand, English estates have 
occasionally been disputed on account of 
the difficulties of tracing branches of the 
family who have emigrated to America; 
and the claim to at least one English peer- 
age —that of Scrope of Masham, by the 
Myniil family — depends on the discovery 
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of the extinction of a line of the family 
which has passed over to the United 
States. 

It might seem that such works as 
Savage’s “ Genealogical Dictionary of the 
First Settlers of New England,” to which 
the learned and conscientious author has 
devoted fifteen years of life, and in which 
he has embodied the results of an im- 
mense correspondence, supplemented by 
the “ New England Historical and Gen- 
ealogical Register” (pubtished quarterly 
since 1847), which has been the channel 
of numberless communications, correc- 
tions, and suppositions on the subject, 
would have sufficed to gratify the appetite 
for these investigations. But so little is 
this the case, that from 1850 to the pres- 
ent time curiosity in this direction seems 
to have increased in geometrical progres- 
sion, till there is hardly a family in the 
Northern States that has not its own mon- 
ograph, in most instances handsomely 
printed, and in many illustrated with en- 
gravings and coats of arms; recalling 
such English works as the “Stemmata 
Botfieldiana,” or the still more elaborate 
Scotch collections of the Stirlings, the 
Maxwells, the Lennoxes, and the Carne- 
gies. The “ Historical and Genealogical 
Essay upon the family and Surname of 
Buchanan,” by William Buchanan of Auch- 
mar, out of print in Scotland, has been 
reproduced at Cincinnati in 1849. 

Some of these registers have been 
compiled to commemorate domestic gather- 
ings, silver weddings, or centenaries, 
where, from various and widely distant 
homes, oftentimes on that Thanksgiving- 
day which in Puritan times superseded, 
and still in many homes supersedes, the 
English Christmas, progenies of all occu- 
pations and ranks of life meet, if not under 
an ancestral rooftree, yét in a locality 
familiar in name and hallowed by tradi- 
tion. Fortunate then is the household 
which is able to blend its name with men 
who have illustrated their generation in 
their own country ; still more so that which 
can trace its blood up to the brave wan- 
derers who sought a refuge and foundeda 
nation; but perhaps most so, that which 
can connect itself in an unbroken chain 
with a well-known British race, whose 
ancestor’s home they may some day visit, 
and whose heraldic bearings they can point 
to and exhibit as historic testimonies. It 
would be pragmatical, and, indeed, un- 
philosophical, to object in the abstract to 
this desire as inconsistent with republican 
principles, with the republics of old Rome, 
of Venice, and of Florence in our mem- 
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ory; and it would be both unnatural and 
impolitic not to welcome this return to 
national kinship with interest and affec- 
tion. Thus in this book the records of 
the Brewsters, the Bradfords, and the 
Mathers, are intermixed with those of 
the Temples of Stowe, now represented 
by the grandson of Sir John Temple, the 
Hon. Thomas Winthrop, of Boston; with 
the Montgomerys, of which Sir James T, 
Montgomery of Philadelphia and Eglin- 
ton is the present lineal male representa- 
tive (the earldom in England being held 
by a younger branch); the Pierrepoints, 
to whom the present American minister 
in this country belongs, tracing a common 
ancestry with the Manvers from the Dukes 
of Kingston, and equally proud of a grand- 
father the pastor of the first church in 
New Haven; and the Fairfaxes, of whom 
Dr. John Fairfax is the eleventh baron. 
In the two notices here given of the 
Moody family, we may remark that no 
mention occurs of the baronet, Sir Henry, 
who, according to the amusing picture of 
New York in 1645, as drawn by Mr. Ge- 
rard, the present State Senator of New 
York State, in his tract, “ The Old Streets 
of New York under the Dutch,” while a 
young man, accompanied his mother, Lady 
Moody, to New Amsterdam, when driven 
out of Massachusetts and Detroit on ac- 
count of her opinions on infant baptism; 
nor have we any account of the Tildens, 
who now boast a probable future presi- 
dent, who in a late visit to England re- 
newed his connection with his relatives 
the Tyldens of Kent. Sometimes, indeed, 
the American and English distinctions 
come together, as in the pedigree of the 
Eliot family (New Haven, Connecticut, 
1854), where the descendants of the Rev. 
John Eliot, the apostle to the Indians, can 
connect themselves both with the English 
patriot and with the house of St. Ger- 
mains; and in that of the Vassalls of 
Massachusetts, who come direct from the 
Puritan who first refused to submit to the 
tax of tonnage and poundage, and who 
might have claimed cousinship with the 
historic lady of Holland House. 

The last notable discovery is the Amer- 
ican descent of the present Earl of Rose- 
bery, who has personally acquired much 
popularity in the United States, which 
connects him with the Shermans of New 
England; one of whom migrated to Mae 
dras in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and had a daughter married to Sir 
Henry Vincent, who became through the 
Howards of Effingham the progenitrix of 
Lord Rosebery, who would thus own 
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relationship with Mr. Evarts, the head of 
the American bar and the chosen orator 
of the Centenary. 

Mr. Winthrop, in the exercise of his 
critical duty, is occasionally compelled to 
throw doubts on the veracity of some of 
these pedigrees, and brings forwards one 
crucial instance to justify his demand for 
a greater care in such investigations. In 
Baker’s “ History of Northamptonshire,” 
the descent of George Washington from 
Lawrence Washington, of Sulgrave, in 
that county, is given at length, and has 
been hitherto accepted without hesitation. 
So completely were these facts assumed, 
that the late Lord Spencer sent Mr. 
Charles Sumner facsimiles of the tomb- 
stones in Brington churchyard, which 
were presented by the American states- 
man to the State, and placed, by a vote of 
Congress, in the Doric Hall of the State- 
House, where they now perpetuate a 
genealogical error. For whatever ma 
have been the relation of the first presi- 
dent to the families of Sulgrave and Bring- 
ton, it is conclusively shown by Colonel 
Chester — whose zeal for these inquiries 
is equally directed to English and Ameri- 
can sources —that the two sons of Law- 
rence — the elder, knighted in 1622, and 
the younger, the ejected minister of Pur- 
leigh in Essex—never emigrated. In 
George Washington’s own time the tradi- 
tion was that his branch of the family 
came from the north of England. 

It must be noted that, with few excep- 
tions, this summary is confined to the one 
district of the Union; and it is singular 
that few similar interests seem to have 
existed in the South, although the satisfac- 
tion of good descent is there proverbial, 
without reference to wealth or even decent 
rankin life. In Pennsylvania the “ Historic 
Genealogy of the Kirk Family ® (Lancaster, 
1872) may be cited as a rare instance of a 
continuance of this taste outside of New 
England. Even in New York, since Hol- 
gate’s “American Genealogy” (Albany, 
1848), there has been comparatively little 
study of the connection with Holland, 
although in that city the old Dutch families 
claim a more distinct and exclusive social 
position than any other class elsewhere. 
There is, no doubt, much difficulty in elic- 
iting accurate information from the records 
of the early settlers, as Mr. Berger’s 
“Monograph of the Long Island Fami- 
lies” (New York, 1866) sufficiently proves. 
The few French descents — such as that 
of the Gaylords or Gaillards — seem diffi- 
cult to determine, but the Abbé Tan- 
guay’s “ Dictionnaire des Familles Cana- 
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aiennes” (Quebec, 1871) and the “ Grandes 
Famitlles” of Canada, also published by 
M. Seneril, supply much collateral infor- 
mation. We miss, however, any notice of 
the Bayards— the, so to say, hereditary 
senators of the State of Delaware—a 
family which has offered (though with few 
apparent chances of success) to the coun- 
try a candidate for the presidency at the 
forthcoming election, who, apart from polit- 
ical considerations, would be very accepta- 
ble both at home and abroad, from his per- 
sonal qualities and unblemished reputa- 
tion. 

The comparative novelty of this ambi- 
tion for European kinship Is very intelligi- 
ble when we consider the circumstances 
of America even before its political rup- 
ture from England. Most rare in these 
family records is the notice of the return 
or visit of any settler, or a matrimonial 
connection with the country of his origin. 
The distance, the rarity of the habit of 
travel, the necessity of regular labor and 
close attention to business in a frugal so- 
ciety, all kept the peoples apart, and the 
bonds .of literature and common culture 
must have been of the slightest. The 
first printing-press, indeed, had been set 
up in a building that bears the appropriate 
name of Cambridge, as early as 1639, but 
it seems to have been confined to public 
documents, of which one of the earliest 
and most memorable was the “ Freeman’s 
Oath,” which, in accordance with the polit- 
ical change in England, omitted the king’s 
name, and swore fidelity to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts Bay, and raised 
its own flag, but, as is recorded, “in defer- 
ence to some English sea-captains,” kept 
the royal standard floating over the fort 
till the news of the king’s death arrived. 
The personal interest felt in the American 
settlements by the leaders of the Great 
Rebellion is illustrated by the circumstance 
of Sir John Eliot in the Tower transcrib- 
ing Winthrop’s “ Nine Reasons,” justify- 
ing the New Plantations, and sending it 
to Hampden for his study. The increas- 
ing closeness of the connection, founded 
on Puritan sympathies, is well put by Mr. 
Hale, a descendant from Adrian Scrope, 
who voted for the king’s death and lost 
his head for having done so, in his inter- 
esting essay, giving a fresh color to the 
old supposition of what would have hap- 
pened if Oliver Cromwell had emigrated 
to America. 


Had Cromwell come, he would have arrived 
here just before the first commencement of 
Harvard College ; he would have arrived just 
as the General Court was striking the name of 
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King Charles off the oath; he would have 
arrived just as the short-lived standing coun- 
cil was disarmed ; he would have arrived just 
as the position of the Lower House first came 
into discussion ; he would have arrived just as 
the free colonies were arranging their confed- 
eration. At the election-day of that year, 
John Winthrop was chosen governor for the 
first year of his third term. Would he have 
yielded his seat the next year to Oliver Crom- 
well? Would Oliver Cromwell have been the 
sixth governor of Massachusetts ? or would he 
have led a company to Strawberry-Bank, to 
the Connecticut, or to the Mohawk, and be- 
come himself the protector of an infant com- 
monwealth? (P. 15.) 


It was this union of the Plymouth, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, and New Haven 
colonies that had its mighty reverberation 
one hundred and twenty years after in the 
United States of America. So intimate, 
indeed, was the religious connection, that 
the Independence party in the Westmins- 
ter Assembly strongly urged the attend- 
ance of Cotton, Hooker, and Davenport, 
the chief ministers of Boston, Hartford, 
and New Haven, to support them against 
the Presbyterians; and it is from this 
association that comes the peculiar word 
“Independent,” in its relation to the 
American States —a word not found in 
the Bible or in Shakespeare, but in the 
religious politics of England alone. Mr. 
Hale is very urgent that a statue should 
be raised in Boston, face to face with 
Chantrey’s statue of Washington, to Oliver 
Cromwell, “ sovereign of England for ten 
years, and the friend of New England 
through his life,” reminding his country- 
men that Newbury and Worcester Streets 
in that city recall those great English 
battles, and that in the memory of man 
the Protector’s head was a common tay- 
ern-sign.* 

There is a passage in a pamphlet,. or 
rather speech, of acertain William Hooker 
(1641), entitled “New England’s Teares 
for Old England’s Teares,” cited by Mr. 
Frothingham, which touchingly illustrates 
the relations of the countries at the time. 
It seems to have been spoken in America, 
though printed in London : — 


* Mr. Hale mentions as an earlier link that King 
James the First,.on his journey from Scotland to Lon- 
don, had rested at the Scrooby manor-house, where 
Brewster, the Plymouth elder, resided, and held his 

rivate services, and was so taken with the place, that 
in his first letter to the Archbishop of York, he wishes 
him to sell it him for his hunting in Sherwood Forest. 
This picturesque incident is perhaps not altogether 
accurate. The king would have naturally lodged in the 
archbishop’s palace, or hunting-box, at Scrooby (where 
Wolsey passed his last night on his way to Leicester), 
Brewster ‘being then the postmaster of the district, 
residing in the adjacent manor-house, and not improb- 
ably coming into contact with his new sovereign. 
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We are distinguished from all the nations 
in the world by the name English. There is 
no nation that calls us countrymen but the 
English. Did not that land first bear us, even 
that pleasant island — but for sin, I would say 
that Garden of the Lord—that Paradise! 
And _ how here they always looked after our 
welfare, ebbing and flowing in their affections 
with us! And when sometimes a New Eng- 
land man returns thither, he is waited upon, 
looked after, received, entertained ; the ground 
he walks upon beloved for his sake, and the 
household the better where he is. How are 
his words listened to, treasured up, and re- 
lated frequently when he is gone! 


But although the Long Parliament in 
1642 declared in an act freeing New En- 
gland from certain duties, etc., on mer- 
chandise entering its ports, “that the plan- 
tations in New England, by the blessing 
of the Almighty, had good and prosperous 
success, without any charge to the State, 
and are soon likely to prove very happy 
for the propagation of the gospel in those 
parts, and very beneficial and commodious 
for this kingdom and nation,” the “ Com- 
mission of the Lords of Trade and Plan- 
tations,” created in 1643, of which Vane, 
Pym, and Cromwell were members, as- 
sumed powers just as plenary as the 
“ Board” of Charles I., which they super- 
seded, and received petitions from ag- 
grieved persons, charging the colonies 
with aiming at independent sovereignty, 
and asking for the nomination of an En- 
glish governor over all the States. The 
governor and company of Massachusetts 
were Officially summoned in May, 1646, to 
answer complaints of this nature. How 
Governor Winslow reasoned against and 
disallowed these appeals is an important 
episode of American history ; but the claim 
itself shows that the favor shown to the 
then local self-government of the colonies 
was due to other than political sympathies, 
and perhaps chiefly to the neglect inci- 
dental to a new and dubious government. 

The Restoration necessarily brought 
some change in the spirit of the colonial 
policy. New England became the refuge 
of the regicides, and Whalley and Goffe 
are still legendary personages of New 
Haven romance. Nothing, however, oc- 
curred to justify any suspicions of disaf- 
fection towards England; the Navigation 
Act was rigorously executed ; Eliot’s tract, 
* The Christian Commonwealth,” was con- 
demned by the court of Massachusetts ; 
Connecticut, in one petition, implores the 
king to accept that colony as his own col-, 
ony — “a little branch of his mighty em- 
pire.” But the American historian may 
perhaps forgive this lapse in the liberties 
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of his country in consideration of the orig- 
inal enterprise of William Penn, whom 
Lord Macaulay could never bring himself 
to forgive for the favor of the Stuarts, 
and of the capture of Manhattan during 
peace from the Dutch, then a friendly 
power. Thus America gained, from the 
worst period of British politics, the second 
commercial city of the world and the the- 
atre of the Philadelphia Centennial. 

The growth of independent government 
in the new as well as in the older colonies 
during the latter portion of the seventeenth 
and the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
turies is shown by the great variety of 
their institutions, and their action during 
the Revolution of 1688 showed how far 
this could go without any apparent incli- 
nation to sever their connection with the 
mother country. They not only made a 
defensive federation against the Indians, 
but levied war against the French and 
their Indian allies, capturing Acadia and 
Port Royal, and only failing in their de- 
signs on Quebec bya military blunder; 
and local faction raged so freely that Jacob 
Leisler, the enthusiastic proclaimer of Wil- 
liam and Mary, and chief of the Protes- 
tant cause, was put to death by the oppo- 
site party, after a trial which the British 
Parliament pronounced a legal murder. 
Yet, curiously enough, the speculation of 
the possible independence of America was 
continually floating on the other side of 
the water, showing itself in political sus- 
picion and literary imaginations: as early 
as 1684 Sir Thomas Browne had fore- 
shadowed the time 


When America shall cease to send out its 
treasure, 

But enjoy it at home in American pleasure ; 

When the New World shall the Old invade, 

Nor count them their lords, but their fellows 
in trade. 

It is also noticeable that the smaller 
colonies were most signally independent. 
In 1704 Montpesson, the chief justice of 
New York, wrote to Lord Nottingham that, 
“when he was at Rhode Island they did 
in all things as if they were out of the 
dominions of the crown;” and Lord Corn- 
bury, son of Lord Clarendon, writing to 
the Board of Trade, about the same time, 
of the state of opinion in Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, says “that they hate any- 
body who owns any subjection to the 
queen.” The words of this eccentric gov- 
ernor may, however, be taken with some 
qualification when we remember that he 
received the official world at Albany on 
the queen’s birthday, dressed in female 
attire, imitated from the robes of his royal 
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mistress, and was so pleased with the no- 
tion that he had himself painted in that 
costume.* 

This “law of diversity,” as it is accu- 
rately named by Mr. Frothingham in his 
well-argued but partial work, may be said 
to have been prominent for some seventy 

ears. During that time the population 
ad increased to a million and a half, — 
French, Dutch, Germans, and Swedes 
mixing freely with the British; the most 
notable emigration, and that which has 
had the most intellectual and religious 
significance, being that of the Scotch-Irish 
in the reigns of Anne and George I. 
Various schemes were suggested to pro- 
cure more unity of administration, from 
that of Robert Livingstone, of New York, 
in 1701, dividing the existing colonies into 
three distinct governments, to that of 
Governor Dinwiddie, of Virginia, in 1752, 
which recommended the formation of two 
great political divisions, north and south, | 
connecting it with a scheme to incorporate 
all the Indians under the British govern- 
ment. In the same year Archibald Ken- 
nedy, receiver-general of New York, pro- 
posed that commissioners from all the 
colonies should meet annually to deter- 
mine on the quotas each should contribute 
to the general defence, and that they should 
be exacted by acts of Parliament. These 
and several other combinations were re- 
garded as quite practicable, without in any 
degree impairing the imperial connection. 
The question of an hereditary nobility was 
also much agitated, but met with little 
favor. 

Some acts of arbitrary power were ex- 
ercised by the mother country which 
require more explanation than they have 
hitherto received. Why did the writ of 
habeas corpus not run in America as in 
England? Why should the press have 
b2en under such strict censorship that all 
matter was required to be submitted to 
the colonial secretary, and that there 
should be extant an order, signed by Ad- 
dison himself, directing the governors in 
America to allow of no publication or 
printing without license? This did not, 
indeed (and American publishers may 
rejoice in this antiquity of their craft), pre- 
vent entirely the reproduction of English 
works, but retaining the English imprint. 

The vicinage of Canada was a cause of 
continual trouble. Three colonial wars 
had so wasted American blood and money, 
that the declaration of hostility between 


* The picture is at present in the possession of Lord 
Hampton, and has been photographed by him for the 
Philadelphia Exhibition. 
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France and England, in 1756, was the 
signal for an outburst of gratitude and 

atriotism. Never had the connection 
sett the countries been more cordial 
and affectionate. “Let us,” said Colonel 
Washington at Winchester, in carrying 
out the governor’s orders to make the 
proclamation, “show our willing obedi- 
ence to the best of kings, and by a strict 
attachment to his royal commands, demon- 
strate the love and loyalty we bear to his 
sacred person; let us, by rules of unerr- 
ing bravery, strive to merit his royal favor, 
and a better establishment as a reward for 
our services;” thus implying his belief 
that the expulsion of the French by British 
arms was a necessity for the safety and 
comfort of the colonies. 

When the conquest was secured, the 
Massachusetts Assembly (August, 1760), 
dwelling on “the inexpressible joy of the 
present time,” said of the British Constitu- 
tion “ that it excéeds itself; it raises new 
ideas for which no language has provided 
words, because never known before. Con- 
tradictions are become almost consistent, 
clamorous faction is silent, morose good- 
natured, by the divine blessing on the 
councils and arms of our dread sovereign 
in every quarter of the world. He has 
become the scourge of tyrants, the hope 
of the oppressed; yet in the midst of vic- 
tories prophesying peace.” 

Another practical reason for believing 
in the benefits of the imperial rule at that 
period is to be found in the political, com- 
mercial, and even religious antagonism of 
the separate colonies. Franklin loudly 
lamented that “such was their mutual 
jealousy that they would not even unite 
for purposes of common defence ;” and 
a sensible traveller in 1759-60 does not 
scruple to write that, “were they left to 
themselves, there would soon be a civil 
war from one end of the continent to the 
other” —a prophecy of which the fulfil- 
ment lay deep in the womb of time, and 
which was accomplished under far other 
conditions, and with far other results, 
than could have passed through the imag- 
ination of the writer. In another and more 
immediate sense the prediction was en- 
tirely justified in the very contest that 
ended in the rupture with England. For 
in truth the war with the mother country 
was not only a civil war, as being between 
two peoples of the same race and speech, 
but in the complete divergencies of opin- 
ion and hostilities of action that it pro- 
voked among the inhabitants of the col- 
onies themselves. Mr. Sabine’s two 
carefully compiled and most interesting 
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volumes on the subject of the American 
loyalists are a memorial of the patriotic 
devotion of a very large number, if not a 
majority, of our then fellow-subjects to the 
imperial cause. They were written on the 
eastern frontier of the union, where the 
writer had around him in every direction 
the graves and the children of the loyal- 
ists, and thus obtained access to family 
records that else would have remained 
unexplored; and while he regrets that 
entire correctness and fulness of detail in 
a the course and in ascertaining the 
fate of the adherents to the crown are not 
even within the power of the most careful 
and industrious historian, he is fully justi- 
fied in believing that he has added a very 
valuable chapter to the annals of the Rev- 
olution. Here are not only stories of indi- 
vidual courage and suffering for a cause, 
as honorable and as pathetic as ever made 
romance out of human violence and gave 
virtue to passion among the Cavaliers of 
England, the Jacobites of Scotland, or 
the royalists of La Vendée, but, what is 
more important for the judgment of pos- 
terity, here is irrefragable proof that the 
motive power of the Revolution was not 
the sense of English oppression, or of dis- 
gust at colonial dependence, or even the 
development of local liberties into national 
patriotism, but the incompatibility of the 
material interests of the colonies with 
those of the mother country according to 
the political knowledge and ideas of the 
time. 

It has been so much the fashion of 
English historians to speak of the conduct 
of England to America in the last cen- 
tury as a national disgrace that it would 
be only consistent with the attitude we 
have assumed to have sent to the Phila- 
delphia Exhibition a statue of Britannia 
clothed in sackcloth and ashes. In the 
second volume of our review (1809) 
the contest is described as “ that unhappy 
war for which we have cause to feel 
shame,” “but they (the Americans) per- 
haps will have most reason to feel sor- 
row;” and in the most recent publication 
of “Epochs of Modern History” the 
writer “thanks God that England should 
have failed in a task unworthy of herself, 
and which she should never have under- 
taken.” * In this otherwise efficient com- 
pendium the war is described “as a duel 
between Washington and George III.,a 
statement so far true that to the individ- 
ual persistence of the American general, 


* The War of American Independ 8 
By John Malcomb Ludlow. —— 
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amidst, to use the words of his own letters, 
“the distressed, ruinous, and deplorable 
condition of affairs,” “the party disputes 
and personal quarrels that are the great 
business of the day,” “the increasing 
rapacity of the times,” and “the declining 
zeal of the people,” the ultimate success 
was due, to an extent that justifies the 
national idolatry ; but it is equally certain 
that in all his action towards his American 
subjects, George III. represented the will 
and feelings of the British people in their 
determination to preserve the integrity of 
the empire. As late as 1783 the coalition 
coming into power shrunk from the unpop- 
ularity of peace with America, to which 
the king had ultimately consented, al- 
though glad enough to puta close to the 
Continental war. The present successful 
preservers of the unity of the United 
States will not depreciate these senti- 
ments. 

The large landholders of Virginia, who 
resembled, as far as circumstances per- 
mitted, the feudal proprietors of Europe 
—the monarchists of the Carolinas, whose 
local institutions were moulded on the 
English model, and in many of whom the 
spirit of loyalty was so strong as to trans- 
fer to the Guelphs the very sentiments for 
which they had incurred loss and exile in 
the cause of the Stuarts — the aristocracy 
that had held for generations the soil of 
New York with tenures-at-will as depend- 
ent as in Great Britain — the proprietary 
governors of Pennsylvania, who numbered 
among them such men as John Buchanan, 
the eloquent and unwearied asserter of 
American rights from 1765 to 1774, but 
the zealous opponent of the Declaration 
of Independence —the majority of the 
professional classes in Massachusetts 
itself, as represented by the eleven hun- 
dred who retired with the royal army at 
the evacuation of Boston and by the other 
emigrations, on the whole not less than 
ten thousand, that took refuge in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and England —these were 
the vindicators not only of the right, but 
of the duty of the British Parliament not 
to surrender the colonial dominion as long 
as it could be retained by policy or by 
arms. 

To these large bodies of men the impo- 
sition of the stamp-duty, however unwel- 
come, could not have appeared anything 
strange or novel. Money had been freely 
voted by the Provincial Assemblies in 
assistance of British arms in America, 
and it would have seemed no anomaly 
that, as long as the colonies were defended 
from aggression by the imperial power, 
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they should contribute to its maintenance. 
The resistance of the British Parliament 
to the arbitrary imposition of taxes by the 
crown had nothing to do with the resist- 
ance of a portion of the people —and 
such the colonies were considered — to 
taxes imposed by Parliament. The dis- 
tinction drawn by Mr. Pitt in 1800, “ that 
Great Britain had no right to tax the col- 
onies, notwithstanding that its authority is 
supreme in every circumstance of govern- 
ment and legislature whatever, because 
taxation is no part of the governing or 
legislative power, and the taxes a volun- 
tary gift and grant of the Commons alone,” 
astonished the House of Commons as 
much as it delighted the Americans. 
When the condition of the representation 
of the people at that time is remembered, 
this theory must be taken at its own value, 
and was probably estimated at the time as 
one of the great orator’s superb rhetorical 
assertions. It is, however, an example of 
what both English and American histo- 
rians justly regard with indignant regret 
—the use that was made of American 
troubles in the disputes and intrigues of 
English politicians. Ingersoll, the dele- 
gate from Virginia, has recorded the scan- 
dal of 1767, when Grenville defied the 
government to tax America. “You are 
cowards! You are afraid of the Amer- 
icans!” Cowards!” replied Charles 
Townshend; “dare not tax America? I 
dare tax America.” And Grenville, again, 
after a pause, “ Dare you tax America? I 
wish to God I could see it!” And Towns- 
hend crying, “I will, I will!” No won- 
der, when such affairs were debated in 
such a temper, that on both sides the 
voice of reason was silenced, and every 
calamity made possible. It is little conso- 
lation to cast the eye down the stream of 
history and to find in 1812 the parailel of 
these political misdeeds, when the saga- 
cious Randolph called on Congress not to 
let their own party-feelings guide their 
foreign politics, and remarked “that there 
were two sg men present (Clay and 
Calhoun) who thought they saw their wa 

to the presidency through a war wit 

England.” 

But if neither the stamp-tax nor the tea- 
duty, nor even the famous “ Preamble,” 
were sufficient provocation for a rebellion 
which aimed at what, in the political esti- 
mate of the time, seemed the degradation 
of Great Britain in the rank of nations, it 
would be unjust to forget what were the 
restrictions on the industry, that is to say, 
on the public wealth, and on the private 
comfort of the American people; not, ig 
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truth, the work of kings or Parliaments, 
but the inevitable consequence of the colo- 
nial system as then understood throughout 
the world. The colonies, indeed, without 
representation, were very little worse off 
than the industrious classes of Great 
Britain itself, with such representation as 
they had. But the grievance was, no 
doubt, more severely felt from the distance 
and invisibility of the power that inflicted 
it. We cannot state it more forcibly than 
in Mr. Sabine’s summary of the laws that 
affected especially the mercantile and 
maritime interests of the northern colo- 
nies. 


They forbade the use of waterfalls, the 
erecting of looms and spindles, and the work- 
ing of wood and iron; they set the king’s 
arrow upon trees that rotted in the forest; 
they shut out markets for boards and fish; 
they seized sugar and molasses, and the ves- 
sels in which those articles were carried ; and 
they defined the limitless ocean as but a nar- 
row pathway to such of the lands that it em- 
bosoms as wore the British flag. (Vol. i., p. 4.) 

Again, — 

The commercial code was so stern and 
cruel that an American merchant was com- 
pelled to evade a law of the realm, in order to 
give a sick neighbor an orange or cordial of 
European origin, or else obtain them legally, 
loaded with the time, risk, and expense of a 
voyage from the place of growth or manu- 
facture to England, and thence to his own 
warehouse. An American ship-owner or ship- 
master, when wrecked on the coast of Ireland, 
was not allowed to unlade his cargo on the 
shore where his vessel was stranded, but was 
required to send his merchandise to England, 
when, if originally destined for, or wanted in, 
the Irish market, an English vessel might con- 
vey it thither. (P. 11.) 


There was no want indeed of the natu- 


ral concomitant of, and ultimate remedy, 


for, such restriction —the smuggler. 
Nine-tenths of all the tea, wine, fruit, and 
sugar consumed in the colonies were 
smuggled, and if the final revolt was due 
to any one cause, it was to the determina- 
tion of the English government to use all 
the force in their power to put down the 
illicit traffic. The revenue-officers, largely 
increased in efficiency, and aided by ships 
of war, carried consternation into every 
fireside in the North; the commanders on 
the stations were commissioned as officers 
of customs, and had a right to a large 
share of the confiscations ; the courts were 

resided over by single judges, paid by 
ees on their own condemnations, and 
every inducement was given to the govern- 
ors and magistrates to enforce the law to 
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the utmost. Thus it came about that at 
one moment there were twelve ships of 
war stationed in Boston harbor for revenue 
purposes, and on the fronting shore stood 
a populace, seething with indignation at 
this interference with the traffic and prof- 
its and interests of their daily life, and 
among them fourteen resolute men, bred 
to trade, in command of ships, who, in 
association with the covert hero and states- 
man then— “the upstart’ tobacco-planter 
of Mount Vernon” — afterwards formed 
a fourth of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Now this position forced certain con- 
clusions on the serious minds that looked 
beyond the hour. Acts of Parliament 
might be repealed ; the will of a sovereign 
might be conciliated; the interests of 
America might be completely identified 
with those of England, but it was this very 
identification which was at the root of 
the evil. American ships could never 
trade freely with the rest of the world 
while English ships could not do the same. 
America could not dispose as she would 
of the produce of her own soil while it was 
but an extension of the soil of Great Brit- 
ain. America could not enter into recip- 
rocal commercial engagements with other 
powers as long as her supposed national 
interests were those of Great Britain; 
there were practical benefits which appar- 
ently nothing but independence could se- 
cure. And yet, supposing that by some 
divine foresight America could have antici- 
pated the present condition of our English 
colonies, who not only trade freely, but 
restrict freely the very productions of 
the mother country, would they have made 
the venture? Separation brought with it 
not only the loss of the prestige of British 
power, but an isolation from European 
civilization such as no transatlantic people 
had attempted; as yet no part of America 
settled and inhabited by the white man 
had stood by itself; the New World con- 
sisted wholly of outlying provinces of one 
or other European dominion. It was,. be- 
sides, no pleasant prospect to have to re- 
sist and finally subdue the then numerous 
and powerful native races, exacerbated by 
war, and in all probability protected and 
assisted by England in Canada. 

“The Whigs,” writes Mr. Frothingham, 
“traced by the lineage of principles, had 
an ancestry in Buchanan and Languet, in 
Milton, Lisle, and Sidney, but the students 
of such doctrine were a few political 
scribes, not the working local politicians.” 
It was not till after Colonel Barre’s famous 
tirade that the parades of the “Sons 
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of Liberty” came into existence, and 
the term “patriot,” though largely used, 
carried with it no conception of an in- 
dependent country. The _ sentimental 
humanity which was oe to im- 
pregnate France had little hold on any 
section of the people, and it was not 
till Thomas Paine (an Englishman) had 
thrown the theory into a hard, logical form, 
that the small party of Independence de- 
rived strength from the generalization of 
ihe rights of man. And in the first 
draft of the Declaration Jefferson had writ- 
ten, “We might have remained great to- 
gether.” 

There can be no advantage in recalling 
the mutual inhumanity of the Revolu- 
tionary War, nor even the fierce and piti- 
less measures of repression and penalty 
for which the Whigs or patriots may 
claim the urgency of the situation. The 
employment of the Indians in military ser- 
vice had been habitual in American war- 
fare, and was one of the chief resources 
of the French. But that such a statute 
as the Conspiracy Act of 1779 should 
have been deemed necessary, carrying with 
it the wholesale confiscations of estates, 
and followed by the uprooting, transporta- 
tion and extinction of many of the wealth- 
iest and worthiest families, is a painful 
reminiscence, and it is difficult to imagine 
any desire of familiar intercourse, much 
less of any sense of kinship, for a consid- 
erable time after such events. 

In the terms of peace we threw our un- 
happy allies on the mercy of their oppo- 
nents, and they found little or none. In 
both Houses of Parliament the expression 
of sympathetic indignation was unbounded. 
Mr. Sheridan “ execrated the treatment of 
these unfortunate men, who, without the 
least notice taken of their civil and relig- 
ious rights, were handed over as subjects 
to a power that would not fail to take ven- 
geance on them for their zeal and attach- 
ment to the religion and government of 
the mother country.” Lord Loughborough 
said, that “ neither in ancient nor modern 
history had there been so shameful a de- 
sertion of men who had sacrificed all to 
their duty and to their reliance upon 
British faith.” It was not calculated to 
soften the feelings on either side when 
Lord Shelburne replied, “I have but one 
answer to give the House: it is the answer I 
give my own bleeding heart. A part must 

e wounded, that the whole of the empire 
may not perish. If better terms could be 
had, think you, my lords, that I would not 
have embraced them? _I had but the alter- 
Native either toaccept the terms proposed, 
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or continue the war.” The ultimate issue of 
this affair was very sad. It may be that 
the determination of so many claims was 
necessarily a long affair; but it was not 
till 1790 that the indemnity awarded by 
government was distributed. It amounted 
to about three millions three hundred thou- 
sand pounds, against losses reckoned 
above eight millions, distributed among 
some four thousand sufferers, over a thou- 
sand claimants having perished from priva- 
tion and misery. The greater part of the 
exiles fled to our American possessions, 
but there were enough distributed about 
England to keep up the national animosity. 
Besides those who might fairly be consid- 
ered victims of the Revolution, there were 
many men of letters and of various pro- 
fessions settled in America who would in 
due time have added to its intellectual, 
legal, or military distinction. Thus En- 
gland gained and the colonists lost such 
men as George Chalmers, clerk of the 
Privy Council, memorable for writings 
which range from his “ Political Annals,” 
published in 1780, to his “ Life of Mar 

Queen of Scots,” published_in 1822, an 

especially for his “ History of the Revolt 
of the British Colonies,” issued in Boston 
in 1845, after having been suppressed from 
some unknown cause in England, and 
which opens with the words, “ Whether 
the famous achievements of Columbus 
introduced the greatest Fane or evil by 
discovering a New World to the Old, has 
in every succeeding age offered a subject 
for disputation ;” as Lindley Murray, the 
legendary English grammarian, who left 
New York with an ample fortune, wrote 
his grammar (published 1795) at Hold- 
gate, near our York, and died there in 
1826; as Colonel John Chandler, grand- 
father of Mr. Bancroft, the historian, who, 
from the conspicuous moderation of his 
claims for compensation, was spoken of as 
“the honest refugee,” and died in Lon- 
don in 1800; as William Franklin, last 
royal governor of New Jersey, illegiti- 
mate son of Benjamin, who, having been 
treated with such severity that he was not 
allowed to visit his dying wife (as is re- 
corded over her monument in St. Paul’s 
Church, New York), was released by ex- 
change, and is, with Sir William Pepperell, 
the leading figure in West’s picture of the 
“ Reception of the American Loyalists by 
Great Britain in 1783;” and Sir William 
himself, who, when Colonel Pepperell, 
had captured Louisburg, “the Dunkirk of 
the New World,” in 1745, and was created 
a baronet in the following year, the only 
New Englander who had received that 
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honor. There were ladies, too, conspicu- 
ous by their courage and their persecu- 
tion ; notably Mrs. Morris, who, with her 
sisters, was attainted of high treason, hav- 
ing had the strange destiny, as Miss Mary 
Phillips, to have attracted the love of 
Colonel yy in New York in 1766, 
and who has left in her family, from the 
force of her character, the tradition that 
had she accepted him, the current of his- 
tory might have beenchanged. Thereare, 
indeed, some rare instances of the return 
of the refugees after residing in the En- 
glish possessions: such as Judge Ogden, 
who had so little belief in the permanence 
of American independence, that in his ex- 
ile he devised the probable constitution of 
America after her submission to Great 
Britain *“‘which he deemed certain to hap- 
pen if proper measures were not neg- 
lected ;” ascheme which established “a 
lord lieutenant, and Lords and Commons 
of the British Colonies in North Amer- 
ica,” as is now realized in the Dominion of 
Canada. 

The mention of this our great loyal col- 
ony brings strongly before the imagination 
the possible condition of the British em- 
pire, if the American revolt had been 
avoided or subdued. The latter contin- 

ency is hardly within the range of con- 
jecture. America once aroused, once 
united, once victorious, subsequent disas- 
ters would have only had the effect of in- 
definitely prolonging a contest that would 
have become odious to humanity. But 
that the war might have been prevented in 
1775, and could have been terminated with 
honor to both parties in 1776, is the opinion 
of the judicious historian; and the con- 
cessions required were exactly of that na- 
ture which would have tended towards the 
same material progress which took place 
under independence. Indeed, in one point 
of view, it would have been greater; for 
the estrangement which lasted till the close 
of the century excluded all systematic 
emigration from any part of Great Britain, 
and the conditions of trade were as re- 
stricted as ever. Had terms been ar- 
ranged, the commercial liberty, which 
would necessarily have been conceded, 
must have reacted in the mother country, 
and Adam Smith might almost have seen 
the realization of his principles in his life- 
time. The peopling and introduction to 
civilization of the territory that became the 


states of Vermont, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Ohio, was a physical consequence of 
the insufficiency of profitable land in the 
older provinces, and the colonization might 
have been conducted with more system 





and future advantage. Nothing now 
strikes a traveller more than the poverty 
of the land almost in the neighborhood of 
large towns, which careful industry could 
easily have relieved, had it not been 
tempted away to distant richer soils. This 
evil has been increased by the facility of 
railway communication with the West, so 
that large tracts of country within eas 
access of the chief cities are uncleared, 
their mineral wealth undeveloped, and their 
sparse population cut off from the benefits 
of civilization. On the other hand, it was 
a certain advantage for America not to be 
mixed up, as she might have been, with 
the affairs of Europe during the Napole- 
onic wars, and to have been enabled dur- 
ing the early part of this century to have 
pursued a policy of peace, with the single 
exception of the very unnecessary brush 
with England in 1812. 

What would have been the effect on the 
mother country of the gigantic offspring 
is another and more difficult supposition, 
Our only factors in this calculation are the 
relations we hold with the large, diverse, 
and distant communities still under the 
English flag. Our nearest way to many 
of them is across America, and our last 
acquisition is much nearer America than 
England. The theory of colonial inde- 
pendence of forty years ago, on which 
Charles Buller and Sir W. Molesworth 
mainly rose into political repute, has been 
gradually passing from the minds of men, 
till no one thinks any more of the separa- 
tion of Canada than of that of India, and 
the cession of the Ionian Islands is gen- 
erally felt to have been a political blunder, 
which has brought no advantage to their 
inhabitants, and to us the loss of commer- 
cial and naval stations that might be very 
useful in the coming complications of East- 
ern affairs. On the part of the colonists 
themselves, with the exception of the 
small parties headed in Canada by Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, and in New Zealand by 
Sir George Grey, both Englishmen, there 
is not a symptom of desire to abandon the 
connection with the English crown, and 
in the more practical question of the union 
of adjacent or neighboring colonies, for 
legislative and commercial purposes, that 
of the Dominion has been accomplished 
quite as much by the influence and advice 
of the mother country as by internal organ- 
ization or native zeal. The confederation 
of the Cape is still a laborious project of 
the future, under the inspection and direc- 
tion of the Colonial Office, and that of Aus- 
tralia is for the present almost without 
an advocate in the southern hemisphere. 
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There must, indeed, always be some diffi- 
culties in the details of an imperial con- 
nection, but with good-will on both sides, 
they afford no ground for serious appre- 
hension. Some of our colonies have 
passed laws in relation to marriage, to 
which, as being matters of manners rather 
than of principle, the home government 
has not thought it right to object; and, in 
consequence, a man married to his de- 
ceased wife’s sister in south Australia 
would commit bigamy in England without 
being subject to penalty ; and, on the other 
hand, certain conditions of the new Mer- 
chant Shipping Bill may impose penalties 
for new offences binding on colonial ships, 
though not sanctioned by colonial legisla- 
tion. But itis to matters of such small 
ravity that the possible grievances of our 
ellow-subjects across the seas are now 
happily limited. 

To revert to the condition of affairs 
after the independence of America was 
established, there was yet one connection 
between the alienated countries which 
must not be overlooked, and which 
showed itself prominently in those still 
hostile times. Among the classes which 
had most valued the imperial rule, and on 
whom therefore persecution had fallen the 
heaviest, were the Episcopal clergy — with 
many of whom loyalty was a religious 
duty, binding them, according to their 
own expression, “ perpetually to the king,” 
and with the majority of whom the rela- 
tions they had so long and so:continuously 
held with the English clergy made the 
political separation very painful. They 
resolved, however, that whatever might be 
the secular division, they would maintain 
the sacerdotal relation as far as possible. 
But, under the new state of things, this 
was not easy. By the English law no per- 
son could be consecrated to the office of 
bishop without the king’s license for his 
election to that office, and the royal man- 
date under the great seal for his con- 
firmation and consecration. How, then, 
was the succession to be keptup? There 
were probably American bishops enough 
to have complied with any canonical regu- 
lation; but it was with the English 
Church —the indivisible Church and State 
— that they desired to remain in full com- 
munity. We do not know what was the 
process of negotiation, but the result was 
the Act of 1786 (26 Geo. III. c. 84), em- 
powering the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York for the time being to consecrate 
to the office of a bishop persons being 
subjects or citizens of another State out of 
his Majesty’s dominions. The introduc- 
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tion of the word “citizen” is curious for 
its novelty and for its anticipation of the 
citoyen of the coming revolution in France. 
But the king’s constitutional rights were 
safe-guarded by the proviso that the name 
of every such person, the country to which 
he belonged, and the church to which he 
was to be consecrated, together with a 
certificate of his sufficiency in good learn- 
ing, the soundness of his faith, and the 
purity of his morals, should be presented 
to him before the license for his consecra- 
tion was granted. 

Now, indeed, that by the constitution of 
the American Episcopal Church this legis- 
lation is no longer necessary, nor, indeed, 
applicable, the prelates who so frequently 
receive and enjoy the hospitalities of Lam- 
beth and Bishopthorpe do not forget 
this consideration for the feelings and 
associations of their spiritual forefathers, 
and can combine a filial reverence for the 
great establishment of the Reformation 
with a ey pride in their own efficient 
and useful organization. They have, too, 
adopted, as a means of spreading their in- 
fluence in foreign countries, what is com- 
monly called the “ Jerusalem Bishopric 
Act,” that gave so much offence to the 
High Church party that Dr. Newman 
states it as the Erastian climax that forced 
him to secede from our communion, and 
thus have lately established episcopates 7 
partibus, among others a bishopric of 
Africa. It may not be out of place here 
to express the satisfaction of all moderate 
English Churchmen at the few and judi- 
cious alterations they have thought right 
to make in the English liturgy and minis- 
trations. 

The simultaneousness of the political 
action of America and France in the estab- 
lishment of free institutions is remark- 
able; and it should never be forgotten 
how the English tradition of the combina- 
tion of liberty and order had the effect of 
giving to the American Gonstitution a char- 
acter of stability that has proved positively 
inconvenient in practice ; while, in France, 
one constitution denounced another, till 
freedom itself was lost in the mélée. 
The Constitution of 1787 has been an ob- 
ject of lover-like attachment and filial rev- 
erence of which any monarch might have 
been proud; nor does the democratic 
spirit itself appear to have gone farther 
than in some degree to have altered the 
relation of government to manners and 
coarsened the general tone of society. 
There is an evidence of this in the dis- 
use of the decent pomp that surrounded 
the presidencies of Washington and 
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Adams, which is gracefully transmitted 
(though with some artistic embellishment) 
in Mr. Huntingdon’s picture of the court 
of Lady Washington —a title given to her 
in popular parlance, evidently in remem- 
brance of that borne by Lady Cromwell. 
The full dress of all the personages intro- 
duced is in the English fashion of the 
time, and she, not the president, is the 
main figure in the reception. Singular 
indeed is the lot of this lady in history. 
She is the one woman continually asso- 
ciated with her husband in all representa- 
tions of heroic reverence, and while the 
very physiognomy of Lady Cromwell is un- 
familiar, and neither Josephine nor Marie 
Louise have their habitual places on the 
wall by the side of the French demigod, it 
is rare to see his picture unaccompanied 
by hers, and this, as far as we know, with- 
out any striking individuality about her to 
have captivated the popular imagination. 
Jefferson, who was by tone and tempera- 
ment more distinctly under the earlier in- 
fluences of the French Revolution, affected 
the greater simplicity of life, which has 
since remained, with little alteration, the 
rule of the White House. There is, of 
course, no @ Priori reason why the public 
state of the president of the United States 
should not be analogous to that of Maré- 
chal MacMahon. Indeed, while the nat- 
ural proceeding would be to adapt the 
life and surroundings of the head of the 
executive to that of the best order of soci- 
ety, the stranger is at present rather 
shocked than gratified by the careful 
avoidance, in the surroundings of the 
president, of any of the accustomed deco- 
rations and graces which he sees in pro- 
fusion, not only in the habits of the larger 
cities but in the higher circles of Wash- 
ington itself. He is inclined to connect 
with this disregard of form to some extent 
the disrespect too often exhibited to the 
office and its holder, which is in fact a 
condemnation of the popular choice, anda 
censure on democratic institutions. The 
president, knowing himself more powerful 
than an English sovereign, — cares 
little about the external difference, but the 
contrast strikes an Englishman as some- 
thing more than a matter of ceremony. 
The “American Annals” of Mr. 
Hol nes, of Cambridge—a name that 
still illustrates New England — reviewed 
in our fourth number, in 1809, recall the 
singular proposal to adopt the name of 
“ Freden,” to be raised into “ Fredonia ” 
for poctic use, not less sonorous, as the 
author suggests, than that of “ Britannia,” 


2 ° ° ° 
instead of America, which, however, did 





not meet with much acceptance. The 
animus of the article is to insist on the 
dissimilarity between Americans and En- 
glishmen, but the facts asserted lead to an 
opposite conclusion. The writer, Robert 
Southey again, admits that the English 
race has there preserved its entire indi- 
viduality, apart from Indian contamination, 
and even from German settlements, and 
thus, while asserting that the family like- 
ness has been lost, simply because an 
American is usually distinguishable from 
an Englishman, he adds, “ God forbid that 
the family feeling should be lost also!” 
and closes with the words, “ Nations are 
too ready to admit that they have natural 
enemies, why should they be less willing 
to believe that they have natural friends ?” 
It is remarkable that so world-wide an ob- 
server of human nature and historian of 
the earlier times of nations should speak 
of the “trace of savage character” in the 
Americans as being anything else but the 
inevitable adjunct of the continuous emi- 
gration to the West, and the accretion of 
extensive territory, then forest or prairie, 
and now abounding in all the comforts of 
civilized life. Somewhat later (vol. xix., 
p. 58) Mr. Birkbeck, an intelligent travel- 
ler, observes that Old America is breaking 
up; and a correspondent from Cambridge 
(Mass.) “expresses his regret that our 
towns and cities on the salt-sea shores are 
not improving so fast as our interior. 
During the Revolutionary War the physical 
and intellectual power of these colonies 
might be compared to a wedge, the broad- 
est end of which was then in New England 
and the thinnest in Georgia; but now, 
alas! the wedge is turried end forward, 
and the thickest is in the south-west.” If 
this was the prognostication of seventy 
years ago, no wonder that now, when the 
whole breadth of the continent has been 
grasped, California and Nevada should 
think and speak of the eastern cities as 
portions of Europe, and place the America 
of the future beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains. We on our side wish for nothing 
better than to look on Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia as differing little more 
from our own cities than they do from 
each other. 

The peace of Europe brought some 
travellers to Europe, and an example of 
how well and readily they were received 
is given in another article in this number 
of our review.* Mr. Ticknor was then a 
young man of good talents and education, 
but of no political importance, and yet he 


* See Livinc Acgz, No. 1680, 
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was at once admitted to the choicest soci- 
ety England had to offer. Mr. Rush’s 
interesting volume, “ The Courts of Lon- 
don from 1819 to 1825,” is full of demon- 
strations of reciprocal good-will. Speak- 
ing of Mr. Monroe’s congratulations on 
our royal marriages, he writes, “ England’s 
prosperity flows over upon us as ours 
upon England; and thus_ international 
courtesy, while assuming this form, em- 
bodies international wisdom.” The: con- 
tinuance of these feelings is expressed 
with much pathos in the dedication of the 
new edition of this work by Mr. Rush’s 
worthy son to Mr. Charles Francis Adams, 
to whom both countries owe a deep sense 
of gratitude for the judgment with which 
he conducted their relations during a time 
of unprecedented difficulty. 

The matrimonial connections between 
English and American families at this 
period were uncommon, though the young 
Mr. Baring, then employed to transact the 
monetary arrangements of the sale of 
Louisiana, brought back the wealthy Miss 
Bingham (a descendant, through the Wil- 
lings, of the regicides Harrison and 
Mayne), who, as Lady Ashburton, dis- 
pensed for so long the hospitalities of 
Bath House with a most friendly cour- 
tesy. Mr. Jeffrey took Miss Wilkes of 
New York to reign over the writers of 
the Edinburgh Review, and the three 
daughters of Mr. Caton, of Baltimore, 
were associated in the English peerage 
with the high names of Leeds, Wellesley, 
and Stafford. In later times the alliances 
of English and American blood have been 
frequent and welcome, and within the last 
few weeks an English ducal house has 
received a beautiful American bride. 

But while the stream of American travel 
directed itself rather to Paris than to Lon- 
don, a more serious intercommunication 
took place in the growth of American 
literature. Washington Irving came to 
us as the reviver, in a novel and appro- 
priate form, of the great age of Queen 
Anne: a second “Spectator,” from the 
banks of the Hudson, extending his pleas- 
ant and educated vision over the Atlantic 
with a friendliness that familiarized both 
countries with the elder manners of each. 
Fenimore Cooper found in the “Neutral 
Ground” as much food for romance as 
Walter Scott in the Jacobite Highlands, 
and threw over the Indian race a glamour 
that has not yet wholly faded away. Bry- 
ant, who still from the chair of the Century 
Club, surrounded by two later poetical 
generations, or from his beautiful retreat 
on Long Island, holds out his patriarchal 
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hand to the English man of letters, Long- 
fellow, so thoroughly acclimated in En- 
glish homes that his very nationality is 
doubted, and Whittier, whose venerable 
voice has been heard above the tumult of 
the present Centenary—these arose 
simultaneously (as literary generations are 
counted), with that interesting outgrowth 
of tender, pious, and philosophic verse, 
that has had such an enduring effect on 
the English heart and mind. And from 
that time downwards to this day, the com- 
mon influences of letters have been in 
action till the English railway-stalls con- 
tain more American than native produc- 
tions — Bret Harte and Mark Twain 
shouldering Thackeray and Dickens, and 
Miss Wetherall and Miss Alcott making 
our different classes more intimate with 
American domestic life than they are with 
that of any class among their countrymen 
beyond their own. 

That during the last half-century harsh 
and unkind words have been spoken, and 
unjust and one-sided books written about 
America is only too true, but the serious 
occasional ill-will they have excited comes 
mainly from the assumed solidarity of all 
classes in America as towards the for- 
eigner, while there are no people more 
critical — it may be said more sarcastic — 
than they are among themselves. That 
the chief theatres of New York have this 
last year been crowded to see the abuse 
of trial by jury, and the lobbyings of the 
Washington legislature handled with sav- 
age ridicule, is more creditable to the good 
temper than to the political delicacy of the 
citizens; but it is only an example, among 
many, of the readiness of one class to 
take advantage of the vices or follies of 
another, without regard to the effect on 
the national reputation. But while in this 
free censure of political defects and of 
social extravagances there is an excuse 
for a similar liberty of judgment on the 
part of the foreign critic, there was no 
doubt a period in which the English trav- 
eller and novelist made much and profita- 
ble capital’ out of the differences and 
apparent eccentricities of American so- 
ciety. When a spirit of caricature is once 
allowed to prevail it passes very readily 
into libel and calumny, and the real key to 
this inclination in most “ Travels in the 
United States” seems to us to be found 
in the facility afforded to the English ob- 
server by the identity of language and the 
general similarity of habits and conditions 
of life. To report, or even torridicule, the 
peculiarities of any Continental nation with 
any success, implies a knowledge of their 
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speech and a perception of national dis- 
tinctions. But the English visitor, though 
probably not seeing about him half as 
many discrepancies and oddities as he 
would have done if he had travelled with 
the same intentions of noting and writing 
down what he saw in any portion of Great 
Britain and Ireland that has preserved its 
provincial peculiarities of diction and 
usage, is naturally impelled, by the abun- 
dance of what is like to exaggerate what 
is unlike, and thus to repeat in the relative 
position of England and America the very 
error that Americans now commit in their 
hard judgment of themselves. Try by 
this test the writings of literary pioneers 
of the rank of Mrs. Trollope, of Captain 
Marryat, of Charles Dickens, even of such 
well-informed and friendly travellers as 
Sir Charles Murray, and it is clear that 
they are describing rather another En- 
gland than a foreign nation. We may 
take some credit to ourselves in having 
consistently held this view, notwithstand- 
ing the deeper differences of opinion inci- 
dental to the raison d’étre of our literary 
existence, as early as 1832, when we asked 
one of these writers if it was intended to 
present the vulgarities produced “as a 
serious delineation of the society of Amer- 
ica, or only a laughable lampoon? If the 
latter, it might be successful enough; if 
the former, it simply differed altogether 
from all our experience of American men 
and women.” In 1839, again, we con- 
gratulated the upper classes of the two 
countries on becoming better acquainted 
with each other than they had been since 
the gentry of our old colonies laid aside 
the custom of sending their young men 
to be educated in the schools and univer- 
sities of England, and, writing of steam- 
communication, then in its infancy, we 
said: — 


Already we begin to gather the fruits of 
this mighty innovation. Americans of mature 
years and tastes, of high attainments, charac- 
ter, and honor mingle already among us, and 
will continue more and more todoso... In 
return America will be visited by abundance 
of English gentlemen and ladies also, who 
have no intention of turning a penny by a 
tour. The result will be that nobody on this 
side of the water will affect to doubt the ex- 
istence of a refined class of socitty on the 
other, numerically as large in proportion to 
the rest, and as nearly on a par with the social 
aristocracy of Europe as any rational person 
could have looked for. (Vol. Ixiv., p. 316.) 


And in truth this is so, and if Ameri- 
cans have preferred the social intercourse 
of the Continent to anything we had to 





offer them, assuredly the fault is not ours, 
We are not so selfish in our nationality as 
to desire that Americans should content 
themselves with the society of England 
alone, but we might have been fairly 
affronted at the immense preference ac- 
corded to Paris, where not one, but half- 
a-dozen, American colonies established 
themselves, rivalling one another in splen- 
dor of existence, and emulating the French 
themselves in their gayest and most pros- 
perous times. It has been the good for- 
tune of all the world to connect the names 
of Power and Story and Hawthorne with 
Italy, and the later fictions — Mr. James’s 
“ Roderick Hudson,” and Joaquin Miller’s 
“One Fair Woman”—continue to ex- 
hibit the profound impression which 
classic Europe makes on the cultivated 
minds of the New World. It is some- 
thing different from, and naturally more 
intense than, the effect even on the most 
scholarly European. Though in America 
the study of Greek has become the priv- 
ilege of the lettered class — numbering 
among them, indeed, many ladies —the 
knowledge of Latin, from the common- 
school system, is more widely spread than 
in England with all its time-honored es- 
tablishments. So one sees that, to an 
American, Italy is a fairy-land of art and 
nature, undimmed by the later historical 
and ecclesiastical associations that beset 
it among ourselves. An odd republican 
may rave of Garibaldi, and a pious Cath- 
olic may lament the imprisoned pope, but 
to the mass of Americans the one is little 
more than Walker of Nicaragua, and the 
other the Great Lama over the sea. Thus 
they enter the Gardens of the Hesperides 
with the delight of the discovery of a glori- 
ous yet familiar home of thought and 
sight, and their verse and prose and sculp- 
ture give us the happy results. Never- 
theless we have heard an American own 
that the locality that made on him the 
strongest impression in the world was the, 
to us, familiar town of Chester: it was the 
first “walled city” he had seen, and that 
peculiarity brought on him at once all the 
associations of his Old Testament educa- 
tion, and the Roman Castrum became to 
him as Jerusalem. A similar connection 
of the chief scenes of British history with 
what he has read ina literature which he 
regards as his own, must be to such a man 
a continual realization of ideas, which 
under no other circumstances it can be 
given to an inhabitant of this globe to ex- 
perience, because no other country but 
England has had such an outgrowth as 
the United States, and no other out-plant- 
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ed people has had such a parent tree as 
England. 

On the other hand, the number of En- 
glish travellers in America has not in- 
creased proportionally with that of the 
Americans in Europe. It was some time 
ago the fashion for any young member of 
either House of Parliament, who aspired 
to political distinction, to make an Amer- 
ican journey, very much as their grand- 
fathers made the grand tour on the Conti- 
nent. But there are now many of our 
public men, past, present, and future, who 
have not crossed the Atlantic. Nor, in- 
deed, in any time can we boast of such 
serious political students of American 
institutions and manners as the foreign 
statesmen and publicists, at the head of 
whom still stands the fine analyst of 
human nature and charming writer, Alexis 
de Tocqueville. Indeed, there will be no 
more interesting historic retrospect than 
a well-considered comparison of the truth 
and error of his foresight as to the future 
of the American republic, as seen in the 
great catastrophes of later years. 

It is fair to say that till the great exten- 
sion of railway communication the transit 
over the large cultivated or barren dis- 
tricts of the West was sufficiently monot- 
onous, nor is there much variety in the 
construction or position of the lesser 
towns. In a Continental town the lan- 
guage, dress, and habits of the people of 
the country afford amusement, even with- 
out natural attractions, but the continual 
resemblances to his own life, of which we 
have often spoken, give to the ordinary 
traveller a discouraging impression. In 
this respect, indeed, the amount of inter- 
estis not increased. The very peculiari- 
ties which diversified the daily journey are 
fast diminishing; Americans are growing 
more like one another, and all more like 
Europeans. The late terrible events have 
had a palpable effect in sobering down 
the vivacity, in checking the familiarity, in 
dignifying the demeanor of the commu- 
nity. You hardly meet with a man of ma- 
ture life who has not been under*arms on 
one side or the other, and the general mil- 
itary bearing is conspicuous. There is 
none of the very natural garrulity of the 
olden time, which sprang from a good- 
natured curiosity as to the conditions of 
existence in what was almost another 
planet, but which is now familiar to thou- 
sands. The general commodiousness 
also affords no opening for the small com- 
ments and discussions incidental to the 
discomforts and chances of travel in a 
less civilized country. The railway car- 
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riages are supplied with conveniences to 
which ours are strangers; indeed, iced 
water is not a luxury but a necessity, 
which the Americans most sadly miss in 
a European summer;* the unexampled 
cleanliness of the masses (in Philadelphia 
alone the town supplies water for forty 
thousand baths, most of them in what we 
should call artisans’ dwellings) carries with 
ita physical self-respect that preserves a 
general decorum, and the offensive habit, 
of which so much has been said, but which 
was in the United States just the same 
and no more than in Germany and in other 
tobacco-smoking populations, is now kept 
under due restraint, and there is nothin 
to remind us of the American traveller o 
some twenty years ago who was so indig- 
nant at the affectation and prudery of 
English men and women in this respect, 
that though, as he stated, his medical ad- 
viser had desired him to abstain from it in 
consequence of his consumptive tendency, 
he never lost an opportunity of practising 
it in England to show his contempt for our 
aristocratic insolence. The traveller has 
nothing to grumble about except the ex- 
pense of the hack-carriages, which he will 
compare with our cabs, whereas they really 
correspond to the remzises. 

When, indeed, on the other hand, there 
still remains any novelty that especially 
amuses or surprises him, the Englishman 
will do well to look for its meaning and 
origin, and he will find that the speech, the 
manners, and the general demeanor of the 
Americans are just as much matters of 
social development as our own have been, 
and that to subject them to the arbitrary 
judgment of time, and to condemn them 
because at any one particular moment they 
do not exactly agree with our own, is as 
stupid as unjust. Where would our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers have been in a 
“spelling-bee” a hundred years ago? 
They had not the advantage of any such 
competition, which originated in a chance 
custom of rural life. The profit of bees 
depends on the judgment with which a 
swarm is collected, and when emigrant 
families were settled at accessible dis- 
tances, it struck some one that it would 
be well to give to their occasional bee- 
meetings an educational purpose, and or- 
thography, in truth a very factitious stand- 
ard, was adopted as the readiest. We have 
seen reports to our charitable bodies from 
the Dominion of Canada in which young 


* At Cincinnati there is the finest'fountain in Amer 
ica, raised by the benevolence of a wealthy citizen, and 
so endowed as to pour out iced water through four 
great mouths for the use of the people forever, 
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emigrants recount their victories at a 
spelling-bee as guarantees for their social 
and literary status. And thus the custom 
spread till it became a favorite diversion 
first in America and thence in English 
cities, till cabinet ministers joined, and, it 
is rumored, were distanced in this inno- 
cent contest. Another analogous custom 
arose in the scantily peopled districts of 
the West, and has passed to the highest 
centres of American civilization. The 
farmers at some market meeting agree 
that they would have a social gathering at 
the house of one of their friends, and one 
morning the pioneer of the prairie in his 
lonely labor is astonished by the sudden 
and almost simultaneous arrival of wag- 
ons from different points of the compass, 
filled with jovous friends, and each bring- 
ing their due share of provisions and 
liquors fora collective feast. ‘This rare ad- 
venture in the lonely and austere existence 
of the settler, translated to the artificial 
life of the sister cities, becomes the “ sur- 
prise ” which is in New York one of the 
customary forms of social gallantry. It is 
there mysteriously intimated to some pop- 
ular heroine of fashion that she must not 
be surprised if on a certain evening her 
abode is “surprised.” In fact it is vio- 
lently taken possession of by the uphol- 
sterer, the restaurateur, the musician, and 
any other caterer for public amusement. 
No regard is paid to the inmates of the 
house, parents, or domestics. Furniture 
is removed, the ball-room is constituted, the 
kitchen is transmuted, and at a certain 
hour a party arrive, generally masked, 
pay their homage to the young lady, who, 
somehow or other, happens to be dressed 
at her best, and a delightful entertainment 
takes place, of which the cost is defrayed 
by unknown (though sufficiently familiar) 
donors, and the next morning the invaded 
domicile is by the same agencies restored 
to its normal order and tranquillity. 

But the presence which above all others 
affects an Englishman in America, as 
indicative of the still-enduring influence of 
the mother country, is that of English law 
throughout that immense and composite 
people. From the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the most powerful tribunal 
that any government has ever constituted, 
for it is above the legislature itself, to the 
police court of the smallest town, the prin- 
ciples of our judicature, and the procedure 
of our courts, are in most cases authorita- 
tively adopted, and everywhere respect- 
fully regarded; still further, we are in- 
clined to believe that Judge Lynch disposes 
of the border horse-stealer or inveterate 
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gambler with forms that an Old Bailey 
practitioner would recognize, and that a 
well-organized “vigilance committee” has 
many resemblances with quarter-sessions. 
The changes and development of our civil 
and criminal legislature are followed with 
deep interest, and often imitated in prac- 
tice; the dicta of our judges are not only 
appealed to as legitimate exponents of 
opinion, but are generally decisive of the 
merits of the case; and on the other hand, 
the judgments of Story and of Wheaton 
have with us the weight and character of our 
own authorities. When the readiness with 
which the French code and its accompany- 
ing procedure has been adopted in various 
states is remembered, remaining, as _ it 
does, the one cosmopolitan memorial of 
the great Revolution, it is most noteworthy 
that all the natural attraction that it would 
have had for the American republic, both 
from its revolutionary origin and its ap- 
pearance of completeness, failed to super- 
sede the traditionary common “law of 
England, broadening slowly dawn from 
precedent to precedent,” and the long pro- 
cession of statutes that represent the 
chequered course, but constant progress, 
of British justice and liberty. 

There could be no more interesting illus- 
tration of this phenomenon than the lib- 
erty of testamentary disposition that ex- 
ists throughout the United States, contra- 
dicting all experience as to the correlation 
of manners and legislation. We have 
seen the advance of not only democratic 
but constitutional institutions in Europe so 
uniformly accompanied by the introduction 
of the compulsory distribution of property 
after death, even against the wish of the 
large landed proprietors — as most recent- 
ly in Italy —that the power of such cap- 
italists as the late Mr. Astor and Mr. A. 
T. Stewart to devise their wealth in any 
manner they pleased would seem not only 
contradictory to the fundamental ideas of 
democratic quality, but dangerous to the 
republic itself. So farfrom this being the 
case, the former of the two millionaires 
made it his profession to administer the 
family estate in such a manner as to in- 
crease it to the utmost by frugality and 
judicious investments, and this without 
incurring popular jealousy or private ill- 
will. “ Real estate,” the ordinary Amer- 


ican phrase for freehold property, is accu- 
mulating in individual hands to an unprec- 
edented extent, but the forcible division 
of it by legal process on the demise of 
the owner seems to form no part of the 
programme of any serious party of radical 
reformers in the States any more than 
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amongst ourselves. This retention of 
private rights in the two countries assur- 
edly lies deep in some common sense of 
personal liberty which other free peoples 
have not been able to combine with their 
conception of duty to the public good, but 
in America no doubt it requires to be so 
administered as to be in conformity with 
the habits and feelings of the masses. 
This public opinion is strong enough to 
check any considerable difference of in- 
heritance among the children from caprice 
or pride, and in one direction it secures 
the family from an injustice which in this 
country has grown up to an extent that 
shocks not only the foreign observer, but 
the Englishman, who is impressed with 
the later notions of civilization. The dis- 
proportion of the fortunes allotted to the 
daughters of an English household, espec- 
ially in noble and wealthy families, strikes 
an American not only as ungenerous in 
itself, but as injurious to the best interests 
of society. The women of the United 
States not only share equally with their 
brothers, but there is a strong disposition 
to regard the sons as the more able to pro- 
vide for themselves when once fairly edu- 
cated and started in life; and it is by no 
means unfrequent to find the daughters 
enjoying a larger share of the patrimonial 
estate. It is a great social good that early 
marriages may be contracted without im- 
prudence, and professional men may have 
in the incomes of their wives a security 
from destitution and sickness or ill-fortune. 
On the other hand, an American father is 
usually unwilling to withdraw any large 
portion of his capital from advantageous, 
or it may be perilous, investments during 
his lifetime, for the purpose of settlement; 
and thus the son-in-law is often implicated 
in the commercial troubles of his wife’s 
family, while he is pretty sure to be a 
gainer by its prosperity. An indirect 
advantage has come from this greater in- 
dependence in fortune of the women of 
America that has not resulted from their 
participation in this forced distribution of 
property on the Continent. They have 
succeeded in establishing a code of man- 
ners for young persons of both sexes, 
which makes their country the paradise of 
girls, as much as England is the paradise of 
wives, or France the paradise of mothers. 
The entire safety of the free intercourse 
of young men and women with nothing 
but mutual advantange is not only a highly 
moral result of liberal institutions, but 
adds largely to the comforts of life in a 
country often requiring the adaptation of 
personal convenience to general exigen- 
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cies. That a young woman can travel 
alone from one end of the Union to anoth- 
er without a possibility either of insult or 
neglect; that she can join in all amuse- 
ments with any male friend without a 
shadow of suspicion, and with a certainty 
of delicate perception and arrangement if 
any deeper feelings come into play on 
either side, is a triumph of manners due 
to the honesty of social opinion, and to an 
education combining the habit of personal 
independence with a knowledge of the 
value of self-restraint. 

And as with social customs, so with lan- 
guage in the United States. We, with 
many other exponents of English litera- 
ture, have called attention to the survival 
of many English words across the Atlan- 
tic which have here fallen into disuse. It 
has been the same with the French in 
Canada to a still greater extent, so that 
M. de Tocqueville has remarked that 
when there he thought himself in the 
France of Louis Quatorze. Some Amer- 
ican has suggested that the English-speak- 
ing race will some day have circled the 
world, and will meet at Greenwich “ me- 
ridian-point one ;” and, in a more modest 
spirit, an English verse-writer, in an “ En- 
voy to an American Lady” has expressed 
what we all feel in this wonderful contin- 
uance of our speech over that immense 
range of humanity. 


Beyond the vague Atlantic deep, 

Far as the farthest prairies sweep, 
Where forest glooms the nerve appal, 
Where burns the radiant Western fall, 
One duty lies on old and young, — 
With filial piety to guard, 

As on its greenest native sward 

The glory of the English tongue. 

That ample speech! That subtle speech ! 
Apt for the need of all and each; 
Strong to endure, yet prompt to bend 
Wherever human feelings tend. 
Preserve its force — expand its powers ; 
And through the maze of civic life, 

In letters, commerce, even in strife, 
Forget not it is yours and ours, 


There is a word here used which has, per- 
haps, been always latent in British litera- 
ture, but which is at present vernacular 
- in the United States, the expressive 
and pathetic designation for the year’s de- 
cline. We are glad to cite a recent poem 
of Mr. Swinburne, to show by its melodi- 
ous use the advantage of its adaptation 
and recovery : — 


AUTUMN RONDEL, 


From spring to fa// the year makes merry 
With days to days that chant and call : 
With hopes to crown and fears to bury, 









With crowns of flowers and fiowers for pall, 
With bloom and song, and bird and berry, 
That fill the months with festival 

From spring to fall. 


Who knows if ever skies were dreary 
With shower and cloud and waterfall ? 
While yet the world’s good heart is cheery, 
Who knows if rains will ever brawl ? 
The storm thinks long, the winds wax weary, , 
The winter comes to wind up all 

From spring to fall. 


An educated Englishman in America has 
often been told that he spoke so well that 
he would not be taken for a native of the 
old country. But when it is remembered 
how many emigrants bring with them their 
peculiar dialects and their misuse of the 
aspirate (unknown to any one there born 
and educated), there is a sound meaning in 
the compliment. The linguistic character 
of Americanisms has been of late so much 
discussed that it is soon understcod that 
when not old English they are the acciden- 
tal outcoming of civil or class requirements, 
generally very curt and expressive, or the 
adaptation of some academic argot to ex- 
isting events, as in the ironic translation of 
oxedaw into “skedaddle,” after the disaster 
of Bull Run. Even these are becoming 
gradually rarer, and the phrases that strike 
the British ear as novelties will soon either 
have passed into common usage or disap- 
peared altogether. The visitor may, per- 
haps, be asked “if he has had a good 
time ?” a question he will decidedly answer 
in the affirmative; and he may be called 
“bright” or “lovely” if he has any pre- 
tensions to cleverness or _ sensibility. 
There are certain other epithets that have 
a different sense from what we now give 
them, but they will all probably be found 
in good English authors. 

It requires no great ingenuity to deduce 
from these pages the feelings with which 
we regard the present celebration of ‘the 
American Centenary. Generally speaking 
the practice of anniversaries belongs to 
young communities as to individuals. We 
seldom keep our birthdays in later life: 
the present lies too heavily on us, and we 
do not relish the contrasts of the past. 
The stranger in America hears much of 
the youth of the country, and it is brought 
forward in the double capacity of an ex- 
planation of its energy and an excuse for 
its defects. Now we would rather adopt 
for the United States the analogy of that 
pleasant age when the first freshness of 
youth has passed into the maturer charm 
and more intelligent expression of which 
the delightful fiction of M. de Balzac is 
the memorable portraiture. Therefore 
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while we willingly admit and admire the 
energy, we do not allow the apology. No 
one would wish to fasten on a nation the 
individual errors of political men or even 
political parties that have lately shocked 
and angered the American people as much 
as the European world, and which we will- 
ingly believe to have been the result of 
that social disorganization which many 
writers, from Thucydides downwards, have 
designated as the natural consequence of 
civil disaster. But beyond this the con- 
donation of mankind will not go. Amer- 
ica is the heir of European experience, 
and it becomes her rather to profit by the 
faults and mistakes of the Old World, than 
to accept the plea that she only imitates 
them. The standard of morality she has 
raised is very high, and she must expect 
to be judged & it. 

We must expect a repetition of these 
festivals on a smaller scale till the year 
1883 brings about the centennial of the 
peace with England. At that festival (if 
it takes place) we will most willingly as- 
sist. But the revival of the memories of 
local conflicts is of doubtful utility. A 
touching incident took place lately at Con- 
cord, the pleasant student residence of 
Emerson, of Alcott, and of Hawthorne. 
At the end of an avenue just out of the 
town is a brook and a bridge which the 
English troops marching on Lexington 
had to pass, and where the first resistance 
was made. The opponents were the agri- 
cultural working-men of the vicinity, who 
armed themselves as they could, and fired 
on the king’s troops. This event is com- 
memorated by a spirited statue, executed 
by Mr. French, a native sculptor, repre- 
senting a young rustic with one hand on 
the plough, and the other with sword up- 
raised. It is an image that recalls the 
beautiful words of Pliny, “gaudente terra, 
laureato aratro, triumphaliaratore.” On 
the near side of the bridge, along the path 
to the village, is a simple stone plinth, 
erected to the memory of two English sol- 
diers who fell there, and whose remains 
were recognized by their English buttons 
—a pious work of some English manu- 
facturing artisans employed in the neigh- 
borhood. They, too, had died for their 
fatherland. 

It is very difficult for such celebrations 
to have a true issue, for there are few 
events in history of which something is 
not to be said on both sides of the ques- 
tion. The resistance to an unprovoked 
invasion might seem an exception, and yet 
there will hardly an hundred years hence 
be a celebration of the battles of Worth 
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or Gravelotte. We no longer color with 
religious solemnities the death of King 
Charles or the preservation from the Gun- 
powder Plot. Waterloo Day died with 
the Duke; and in the later victories of 
British arms there was a certain public re- 
pugnance to the distribution of the cap- 
tured Russian cannon among the chief 
English cities, from the feeling that it 
tended to keep up natural resentments 
that had better be forgotten. And this 
just and honorable sentiment has found 
its best expression in the absence from the 
Centennial of any sign or symptom of the 
Northern victory, and in the solemn recon- 
ciliation over the hostile graves. 

A few years ago the attention of an En- 
glish officer who happened to be at Spit- 
head on the 4th of July was attracted 
by the firing of a salute from a solitary 
ship, which bore upon her bows the still 
uneffaced letters G. R.; she was one of the 
prizes of 1812, and here, in British waters, 
she was celebrating her nation’s separation 
from England. And now at this last com- 
memoration the English commissioner to 
the great solemnity is the minister of Great 
Britain. Pleasant anomalies, no doubt, 
but deriving their interest from their ver 
historical contradiction, and by the possi- 
bility of their occurrence impugning the 
sincerity of the occasion. Surely it would 
be well for us, and no worse for America, 
if for the future, without any formal break 
with the past, these anniversaries could fall 
into gradual disuse, as already the Evacu- 
ation Day of New York has done. 

Will you deprive us, then, of our only 
mythology ? an American may ask; and 
the practical European will reply that cus- 
tomary beliefs or spontaneous festivals are 
ditferent things from official celeorations. 
The tradition of a nation must take its 
course; a legendary haze has long col- 
lected round the name of Washington, and 
so fast does fable grow among a sensitive 
people that a controversy was lately heard 
between two colored men as to the person 
of President Lincoln. When I see Lin- 
coln,” said one. “You never see Lin- 
coln,” interrupted the other; “Lincoln 
walk with Jesus.” Such legitimate prod- 
ucts of the popular imagination do not 
carry with them a serious falsification of 
history any more than the stories of King 
Arthur or William Tell, or encourage any 
really acrimonious feelings if left to them- 
selves, and the Fourth of July may remain 
a universal holiday for the delectation of 
childhood, till its very foundation is for- 
gotten. Some years ago, Captain Hall 
related that on a visit to a high American 
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school he was entertained by the two head 
boys making him orations in abuse of En- 
gland; and Mrs. Trollope, vindicating her 
own criticisms, cited a speech made on 
some such occasion by the venerable Mr. 
Rush, one of our best friends, recounting 
all our vices, and gloating over our certain 
decline. Such things continue to our day, 
for they are the natural and indeed inevi- 
table consequences of the fancy of a nation 
being guided and supported by the State, 
in manifestations that flatter the patriotic 
sentiment at the expense of the judgment 
and love of truth. 

In Mr. Bayard Taylor’s spirited ode, the 
main theme is the wide embrace within the 
lands of the American republic of all the 
diverse nations of Europe; for the greater 
part of these the canonization of those 
distant days must be totally unmeaning: 
they live in the present and the future, 
having found, each according to his facul- 
ties, a home and mart, such as no other 
portion of the world can offer, from the 
intensely busy cities of the eastern coast, 
on, over the lofty plains of the Rocky 
Mountains, so pure of air that they say 
they have occasionally to shoot a man to 
establish a cemetery, to the young and 
venturous community that 


sits by the Golden Gate, 
Not demanding much, but inviting you all, 
Nor publishing loud, but daring to wait, 
And great in much that the days deem small. 
And the gate, it is God’s, to Cathay— 


apan, 
And who shall shut it in face of man? * 


That there should be any check to this 
good promise ; that there should be a race 
which from its very industry and frugality 
makes itself obnoxious to more self-in- 
dulgent populations, and threatens to 
tempt the open-handed and free-harboring 
American into accepting an inhospitable 
legislation, must impress the most buoy- 
ant mind with the sad sense of the ever- 
recurring problems that, under the most 
favorable circumstances, accompany the 
progress of mankind. These hundred 
years of independence have not taught the 
American republic how to blend heteroge- 
neous races into one common life, any 
more than the institutions of the older 
world. The aboriginal owners of the soil 
remain in sullen discontent, or burst into 
violences that now seem to approach the 
bitter end. Congress may decree civil 
rights to the colored race, but sentiment 
and manners will not ratify the act, even 


* Joaquin Miller, ‘‘ Songs of the Sunland.” Boston, 
1873. 
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among those who have made the largest 
sacrifices in the cause of free humanity. 
It is not for us, with the West-Indian out- 
break in our memory and the East-Indian 
enigma before us, to indulge in any invidi- 
ous comparisons: perhaps we should be 
the humbler of the two. 

Again: although it was believed, and 
with much truth, that in the complete edu- 
cation of the people America had made 
a decided advance on Europe, yet the 
reconciliation of intellectual development 
with the religious requirements of differ- 
ent sects, and especially with the demands 
of the Roman Catholic Church, is becom- 
ing so critical a question, that it may turn 
the presidential election. So also with 
the intimate relations of capital and labor : 
while the space of the United States gives, 
as it were, a means of escape from the dif- 
ficulty that is existing in our crowded and 
depressed population, the maintenance of 
human freedom against collective tyranny 
will require there, and here, as much 
sagacity and courage as was ever shown 
by our forefathers in their contests against 
monarchical or aristocratic despotism. It 
is difficult, indeed, to say in which of the 
political, financial, or moral elements of 
the future we have not a common interest, 
and may not exchange our experiments 
and experiences, until by combined intel- 
ligence, benevolence, and honesty of pur- 
pose, we may enable the next “Centen- 
nial” to pass unobserved in the united 
history of England and America, 





- From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE REV. ADAM CAMERON’S VISIT TO 
LONDON. 


CHAPTER V. 


WHAT DREW THE MINISTER TO THE 
PLAYHOUSE, 


THE minister was suffered at his own 
earnest instance to depart. He wandered 
about the streets aimless — he could think 
no more of sight-seeing. His heart had 
been stabbed, his brain made to reel in the 
very moment of his joy at the recovery of 
his son with Janet and their children, by 
the scandal and outrage inflicted on his 
stringent sense of right by the knowledge 
of their situation. 

What could be done? How was he to 
enter the breach again and deliver them — 
Maidie above all from a gulf, which in his 
morbid, fanatical prejudice he was tempt- 
ed to regard as worse than that into which 
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her father had fallen five-and-twenty years 
before ? 

The minister’s granddaughter an act- 
ress? Maidie’s namesake a painted, scan- 
tily-clad, tinsel-crowned stage queen, such 
as Mr. Cameron had been wont, without 
any suspicion of austerity on his part, to 
liken to all that was vile. Ten thousand 
times rather would he have found her the 
humblest, hardest-toiled maid-of-all-work 
in this great city, which in its unbroken 
rattle and roar of traffic that did not admit 
of a moment's lull to let a funeral pass by, 
seemed that day brutally indifferent to the 
welfare of her children. Sooner would he 
have known her lying in a coffin, and 
borne in the ghastly nodding hearse, 
which had struck him, even in the midst of 
his pre-occupation, as offering so jarring a 
contrast to the din and tumult of life around, 
to one of the dismal, reeking churchyards 
of whicli he had read, to sleep unheeding 
among the nameless multitude huddled 
together there, instead of resting like the 
first Maidie at home, in her “ daisy cham- 
ber,” only friends and neighbors for fel- 
low company, and with the green fields, 
the purple moors, and the waving trees 
for her curtains, and the blue sky for her 
canopy. 

The fever of the minister’s mind and 
body increased as the day wore on, until 
he was driven to a desperate resolution. 
He would enter this playhouse where his 
granddaughter — the young woman whom 
he had fancied so “discreet” in his old- 
fashioned phrase, so gentle, must languish 
and chatter, rage and bemoan herself-for 
the idle gratification of an abandoned 
crew. He would snatch her from her de- 
grading occupation, though he had to pro- 
claim its baseness, and brave the fury of 
the audience, and the strong arm of the 
law perverted to support the authority of 
the theatrical manager. He would rise 
up, alone though he was, a poor old man 
of little consideration in this world of 
wealth, power, and fashion, but mighty in 
the simple majesty of his office, and of the 
truth which it called upon him to utter, 
and cry, “Lovers of pleasure more than 
lovers. of God, repent lest ye perish in 
your sins.” 

The minister was not content with en- 
tertaining so frantic a project; he took 
steps to render it practical. He went into 
a chop-house and supplied the physical 
waste caused by his long fast and the agi- 
tation which he was enduring, with food 
and drink convenient for him. He forti- 
fied himself for the duty he had to do 
before he sent out a waiter commissioned 
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to bring the minister all the playbills 
within reach. He studied them till he 
found in large characters which caught 
his eye at once, while his heart smote 
against his side, and he hung his head, 
the name of Miss Jane Mortimer. She 
was announced to play that night in a 
theatre with a title having a Greek ori- 
gin. Greek and heathen associations 
were indeed the proper attributes of such 
places. ’ ; 

The waiter, who had been slightly im- 
pressed by his old clerical customer’s 
taste for the drama, noticed the pause at 
the word which flashed out before the 
minister’s eyes as-if written in letters of 
fire. 

“ Miss Mortimer, sir! very fine hack- 
ress,” observed the condescending waiter ; 
“draws great ’ouses, and brings them 
down. I ’ave gone and seed her myself 
— quite the superior sort, that royalty, and 
plenty of nobs, and the press ’olds up and 
sets no end of store on, and as does not let 
her face figure in every winder. Lots of 
ladies and family parties are in the boxes, 
and a sprinkling of white chokers— I 
mean of your kind, sir, only younger as a 
rule — are in the pit when Miss Mortimer 
acts.” 

The information was a confirmation of 
the depravity of the age, Mr. Cameron re- 
flected gloomily, as he set himself to wait 
for the hour when the particular play 
should be represented. He took out his 
old silver turnip of a watch many times. 
He had a respect for that watch, not only 
for its solid, steady-going works, but for 
its history. It had belonged to Mr. Cam- 
eron’s father, a respected elder in the 
same church of which the son was a min- 
ister, and to his father’s father, a godly min- 
ister, in his turn, before it had descended 
to Mr. Cameron. It had chronicled faith- 
fully in its time the assemblage of many a 
solemn diet of public worship, and many 
a serious prayer-meeting, but never before 
—as it struck the minister with a strong 
recoil and spasm of shame — had it been 
called on to note the hour when a play- 
house was to receive its votaries. To 
what profane uses might it not descend ? 
To the pointing to the moment when the 
racecourse should swarm with cursing 
jockeys, lairds and lords, and their train 
of thieves and vagabonds ; to the tolling 
of the bell that should announce to the 
callous savage mob outside the grim prison 
walls, that a lost wretch had gone to his 
account within the barrier? 

Punctuaily at the hour mentioned in the 
bill — which happened to be that of “ wor- 
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ship” in his manse at home, where in his 
absence his wife would be conducting the 
family devotions, and remembering him 
faithfully in her prayer— Mr. Cameron 
entered a cab and drove to the theatre. 

When he arrived at the building, and 
glanced sternly at its outer walls, he could 
not say that they bore any marked indi- 
cation of depravity. The groups hanging 
about the pit door were not, even in the 
minister’s jaundiced eyes, notably disrep- 
utable ; on the contrary, the people looked 
many degrees more orderly than Mr. Cam- 
eron had seen natives of Kinkell, even 
attenders on his ministry, at the close of 
fair-days in the neighboring towns. The 
winding entrance did indeed appear like a 
deceitful labyrinth, and an odor of gas was 
full of suspicion; yet when Mr. Cameron 
came into the full blaze of the house, with 
its tasteful decorations and effective drop- 
scene, his simple eyes were for a moment 
dazzled by the splendor of the iniquity. 
He had to shut his eyes against what was 
to him the unrivalled brilliance and gaiety 
around him, while he shook his head in 
sorrowful recognition of the temptations 
presented to the lust of the eye, the lust 
of the flesh, and the pride of life — nay, to 
the innocent joy of youth and strength, 
with which sober righteousness had to 
cope haltingly and painfully. He could 
not help admitting that the dingy little 
parish school-room down in Kinkell, and 
his lectures, however carefully prepared 
and elaborately lightened and seasoned 
with quaint quips and jests adapted to the 
taste and comprehension of Jenny at her 
porridge-making, and Sandy at his har- 
ness-cleaning — even of Widow Suttie and 
Katie Macbryde at their stocking-darning 
— presented to the eye of sense a shabb 
substitute for this magnificent display; all 
the more reason that the minister should 
manfully resist and protest against the 
glamour, and fight and conquer it with 
those spiritual weapons which, if they 
were but wielded loyally, were warranted 
never to fail. 

As the house filled, the boxes and stalls 
presented a show of what the minister 
called grand and noble company. There 
were many young, handsome, fashionably- 
dressed women and young men in evening 
dresses, like George Dalrymple, with even 
an easier, higher-bred air than Mr. George 
had. Mr. Cameron was prepared for the 
sight; for were not the great and noble, 
who had seldom any wholesome hard 
work that they knew of to do, and who had 
no bracing hardships to endure, for that 
very reason the most susceptible to the 
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‘allurements of the senses? And were not 


the young and thoughtless of both sexes 
sure to flock to the chosen haunts of dissi- 
pation? But the minister was staggered 
and perplexed by signs of deepening and 
farther stretching corruption in the spec- 
tacle of many motherly-looking elderly 
women, whether in shawls of cashmere or 
plaid, in tiaras like queens or homely bon- 
nets ; and of fatherly-looking elderly men, 
some of them as old as himself, whether 
in faultless black like his own, only more 
correct in the cut and without any white- 
ness about the seams, or in rough tweeds 
and rougher moleskins, and who sat com- 
posedly and unblushingly in the boxes, the 
pit, the galleries, and kept the young and 
foolish in company. 

The performance of the band, with the 
exquisite harmony of its overture and the 
desperate earnestness of its conductor, 
was another shock to Mr. Cameron. 
Could such heavenly music be devoted 
unreservedly to the service of the devil ? 
Were his servants as conscientious as this 
frowning, violently gesticulating’ man? 
Mr. Cameron thought of his precentor 
rising to raise the psalm-tune, with a cough 
and a wandering helpless look round the 
little kirk, where each member regarded 
it as his or her unquestioned privilege to 
take up the strain in the individual’s sep- 
arate key and intonation, for if the congre- 
gation sang from the heart what more was 
wanted ? 

The music stopped, the curtain rose, the 
minister set his teeth for the tug of war. 
Now were to commence those mock- 
heroic, spuriously sentimental, vain, and 
vicious scenes, which, apart from his 
granddaughter’s concern in them, it pained 
him keenly that such a mass of reasonable 
beings, of men and women with souls to 
be saved, and those not even of the dregs 
of the people, but many of them, as far as 
he could judge, honorable and respect- 
able in their different degrees, were gath- 
ered together to witness. 

The minister stared stonily before him, 
his heart throbbing with something like 
fierceness at the idea of detecting and 
challenging Maidie, no longer in her mod- 
est home dress, no longer with her safe 
home surroundings, but in some fatally 
compromising guise, in some wretched 
mockery, of high life, falsely so called, or 
court life, or camp life, or life among pic- 
turesque savages. 

He looked away the next moment with 
a mystified air in the midst of his reprieve. 
Maidie was not there. But it was not the 
gaudy glitter and glaring untruth of any 
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theatrical scene which he saw. It was 
merely an eating-house, such as he had 
left, with its side tables and waiters. The 
very pair of men who began to speak in 
ordinary tones, were such a pair as the 
minister might easily have had in his com- 
pany without paying particular attention 
to them, that evening, 

Mr. Cameron, taken unawares, could 
not help curiously examining and admiring 
the lifelike resemblance of the scene to 
that in which he had lately borne a part. 
He almost expected to see a copy of him- 
self seated alone, brooding over his great 
grief in the distant corner. 

As he listened mechanically to the two 
men’s talk, in which there was no swagger 
or rant as yet, though the young country- 
man who took the principal share in it was, 
as the minister was almost sorry to see, de- 
cidedly the worse of his town experience, 
flushed with drink, and with his natural 
carelessness converted into reeklessness, 
Mr. Cameron grew interested in the 
pathetically unequal encounter of wits, 
between the exposed and defenceless 
young hopeful of some country home, and 
his sharp and crafty town assailant. At 
the moment that the honest young fool 
was made to pass the forged money, the 
minister started as if he had been stung. 
He detected a subtle resemblance between | 
the unwitting forger and his own son 
Adam — young Adam, as he had looked 
more than five-and-twenty years before — 
at the epoch when he had become intimate 
with the specious, unscrupulous compan- 
ions who had drawn him into extrava- 
gance, and lured him into speculation to 
supply the heavy strain of the extrava- 
gance, and who had left him to make up 
his losses by the madly criminal appro- 
priation of the funds of others — always 
to be replaced, and always found wanting. 
Then the minister’s son Adam had been 
athletic and ruddy, frank and confiding, 
like this lad, and not a sickly, wan, and 
querulous invalid. 

When once the impression had laid hold 
of the minister he could not shake it off, it 
took possession of him and caused him to 
follow with a species of desperate fascina- 
tion the story that was not acted, but lived 
again before him. Under the power of 
the impression which amounted almost to 
a hallucination Maidie’s appearance did 
not rouse the burning indignation which 
he had counted on feeling, and did not 
impel him to interpose, were it by vio- 
lence, on her behalf. It seemed evena 
natural thing which he ought to take as a 
matter of course, that she should come 
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into the true story happening every day, 
and moving the bystanders, not stage-play 
acted before an audience. And Maidie 
herself was no tawdry stage queen or 
mock fine lady, but such a poor girl ina 
ragged shawl as he might have expected 
to see her in the ordinary sequence of 
events. She was weeping bitterly for 
some separate trouble, till she came in 
contact with the man who was like her 
father in his youth, and who, in the manli- 
ness and generosity which balanced and 
in a measure redeemed his weakness, com- 
forted and aided her. 

The minister sat spell-bound. He did 
not interfere to prevent Maidie’s pres- 
ence there, did not proclaim their several 
identities and claim her as his granddaugh- 
ter, while he denounced her employers and 
patrons as he had purposed to denounce 
them. 

Everything was so unlike what he had 
anticipated. This was not acting, it was 
reality down to the policeman lurking in 
the background, and coming home to his 
own experience in a startling coincidence 
and with an irresistible power. He was 
disarmed, overcome. He, who in his 
austerity had not only condemned but 
despised all histrionic gifts, of which 
he had been profoundly ignorant, fol- 
lowed, with more intense interest than 
that felt by the most inveterate play-goer 
present, the course of the narrative. He 
watched the arrest of the inadvertent 
forger and his trial, with shuddering ap- 
preciation. The minister went with the 
culprit to prison and came out with him, 
bearing his terrible brand to the light of 
day, which shone with a difference from 
its old radiance. The minister ‘entered 
with breathless sympathy on the fallen 
man’s desperate struggles to regain an 
honest livelihood, and sank back with him 
time after time baffled and _ baulked, 
taunted and rejected by the lowest and 
vilest on every side, till the once overflow- 
ing milk of human kindness in the man’s 
breast turned to gall, and the outcast 
stood in sore danger of becoming the 
brute and devil he was so freely believed 
to be. 

The minister had only one comfort as 
he sat there, white and shaking with emo- 
tion, craning his gaunt neck to see all that 
was happening of such vital moment to 
him, his neckerchief hanging limp, his 
grey hair dishevelled, his eyes glistening, 
his bony hands clasped tightly on his 
knees; it was the faithful woman with the 
look of Maidie, who clung to the sinner, 
and strove to save him, who as Janet could 
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not, but as instinct told Mr. Cameron 
Maidie might have done, vlayed the part 
hof guardian angel, and entered the breach 
once and again to deliver the man, body 
and soul, from the clutch of the de- 
stroyer. 

Once in the interval between two of the 
acts, when the crash of music broke the 
stillness, the minister apprehended where 
he was, and that he was beholding a 
shadow, not a reality, a living, speaking 
picture combined with matchless skill, and 
no actual version of his son’s fortunes. 
He tried to rouse himself to look around. 
The company were quiet and subdued as 
ever he had seen his congregation after 
one of his most earnest sermons. Some 
of the women showed traces of having 
been crying softly, even men’s eyes were 
moist, while other men hung their heads, 
or set their faces sternly, as men will set 
them at crying injustice and cruel perse- 
cution. The next moment the minister 
was recalled to the tragedy occurring before 
him, and when somebody sitting near him, 
at leisure to observe his rapt interest in 
the business of the stage, courteously 
offered him an opera-glass, the poor min- 
ister was guilty of thrusting it aside without 
any expression of gratitude, as an imper- 
tinent interruption. 

It was with a heartfelt sigh of relief and 
the sense of a great burden lifted off him 
that the minister shared in the gradual 
clearing up of the cloud and the deliver- 
ance of the victim of excess and fraud. 

Before Mr. Cameron could ask himself 
what it all meant— why he had broken 
his resolution and failed in his purpose, 
why, in place of having had to writhe 
under a sense of outraged morality, he 
should feel as if he and all around him had 
received a lesson in virtue as impressive as 
it was salutary —the minister found him- 
self suddenly discovered and surrounded 
by friends. ‘There was George Dalrymple, 
come round from a critic’s point of van- 
tage to congratulate the minister warmly 
yet delicately on the independent, liberal 
step he had taken; there was the minis- 
ter’s son, as he was to-day in his invalid 
wraps, with his daughter-in-law in her 
matronly bravery, from the stage-box put 
at their disposal, reproaching and thank- 
ing him in a breath. Why had he not 
come to the box to which he had the best 
right, where he would have been so much 
more comfortable, and as private as he 
could have chosen? How good and 
kind of him it was to come after all— 
Maidie would be so pleased and proud. 
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well? Could anything have been truer or 
more tender than her representation? But 
he should see her in other and more im- 
portant characters, in which she was quite 
as good. The press allowed it universally ; 
her enemies — well, yes, alas! an actress, 
however innocent and high-minded, per- 
haps just because of her innocence and 
high-mindedness, always had her ene- 
mies — could not deny it. 

The minister paid no heed to, could not, 
indeed, take in their assertions. He had 
thought of no liberal step, but of a dire 
necessity, when he entered the theatre. 
He did not care for, he was ‘altogether 
above base distinction and privacy of a 
stage-box. He had seen no acting that 
he would call acting; he had witnessed 
the living similitude of one of the many 
dangers and wrongs befalling humanity on 
every side of him. 

There was one thing in which Mr. 
Cameron stubbornly opposed the advice of 
all his friends. He would not quit the 
theatre, now that the play in which Maidie 
had borne her part was over. He would 
sit out and judge, as far as his thrilled 
nerves, confused senses, and shifting con- 
clusions would let him, the remainder of 
the entertainment. 

Mr. Cameron did as he wished, and he 
heard and saw much that carried him back 
to his old estimate and threatened to re- 
verse the late revolution in his opinions. 
Here, in very truth, were the silly conceits, 
the gross burlesques, the foolish talking 
and jesting which were not convenient, 
the forced laughter like the crackling of 
thorns which Mr. Cameron had classed 
with the loftily poetic but often impious 
heathen tragedies of his college reading 
—the one representing the tinsel, the 
other the sheet-tin thunder, which he had 
taken to be the characteristic properties 
of the stage. The minister was revolted 
at last; was driven to blush —the faint 
but significant blush of age —for those 
who knew no blushes for themselves, 
though he had given up all idea of a pub- 
lic protest against the licentiousness. 

But through all the later offence there 
was left the rooted impression of what 
had gone before it: the hushed, affected 
assembly, the tale told it, with wonderful 
effect, of error and of repentance strug- 
gling to redeem its lost inheritance, well 
nigh in vain; of strength vouchsafed in 
the end, and constancy reaping its final 
reward ; and of the perishing sinner even 
in his bitter despair caused to come tri- 
umphant out of the crowning trial of his 
integrity. 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE MINISTER’S CONFESSION TO HIS 
PEOPLE. 


THE minister was like a man in a stupor 
—rather in a dream —after the night at 
the theatre. He took no further interest 
in the object of his holiday. He refused 
to go back to the playhouse to witness any 
more of Maidie’s creations, though he 
was very gentle with his granddaughter ; 
did not utter another remonstrance against 
her calling, even said to her on one occa- 
sion, “ Maidie, this is a world full of great 
and grievous contradictions; but as for 
your part in our dispute, itis right I should 
tell you that you have triumphed.” 

He lost strength and appetite ; he pined 
to return home, with his holiday but half 
spent and his commissions not half execut- 
ed. He would not listen to his daughter- 
in-law’s mysterious hints that there might 
be a great event impending for which his 
presence in London, and at the little house 
in Westminster, would be incumbent. 

One fine morning he announced briefly 
that he should set off for home that very 
night; and though his natural temper 
presented an alternation of mildness after 
generous heat — the heat being for public 
grievances, the mildness for private wear 
and tear —so that what his maid-servant 
said of him was fully endorsed by the 
general conviction of his people, “ The 
minister was like a lamb in his ain manse” 
— he would not in this instance be turned 
from his intention. 

For that matter, the minister’s nearest 
relations, and George Dalrymple, who put 
himself forward and displayed the liveli- 
est concern in Mr. Cameron’s welfare, 
hesitated to detain him, fearing that some 
constitutional crisis dangerous for a man 
of his years was at hand, that the first 
symptoms of serious illness, which might 
be averted, or at least subdued, if he only 
reached home and returned to his old rou- 
tine in time, were showing themselves 
unmistakably. 

Thus the minister was escorted to one 
of the northern stations by a consenting 
anxious company, had his third-class ticket 
changed for a first, while he was passive 
in his friends’ hands, and was seated in 
the most desirable corner, with Janet fuss- 
ing about him and Maidie standing silent 
with her hand on the carriage window, 
while George Dalrymple was cooily tips 
ping the guard before the minister’s un- 
heeding eyes. At the last moment the 
minister’s son pushed aside Maidie and 
stepped into the carriage, beseeching his 
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father in an undertone, “ Will you not let 
me go down with you, sir? I am quite 
equal to it; it would do me good, I dare- 
say, and I should see my mother.” 

But the minister waved him off gently. 
“ Not yet, Adam — not yet, my man; your 
mother must be prepared. There are 
many things which must be seen to first.” 

The minister took his manse by surprise 
when he walked slowly and heavily in, un- 
announced, the following afternoon. But 
he could not come too soon; and the 
fact of his return a few days earlier than 
had been expected struck the simple souls 
as a flattering proof of what required no 
proof, namely, how true the minister’s 
heart was to his country home and his 
work, how soon he had tired of any recre- 
ation which left them out of count. 

Even Mrs. Cameron was inclined to re- 
gard her husband’s fagged, haggard looks, 
and the preoccupied, troubled air visible 
in the middle of his expression of heart- 
felt satisfaction to be at home again, which 
might seem to quench the hopes of re- 
stored life and spirit that had been found- 
ed on his holiday, as the effects of his 
fatiguing journey, which would pass away 
and leave the good consequences to come 
to light in due time. 

But before the minister could have 
recovered from his exhaustion — before 
he had made his first public reappearance 
in his pulpit in order that he might return 
thanks there, in the name of himself and 
his people, for his happy home-coming, as 
was fitting —he announced his intention 
of summoning a meeting of the congrega- 
tion in the borrowed schoolroom. “I 
have something to tell them,” he said, 
“and I cannot wait till the Sabbath day be 
past; it must be said before I mount the 
pulpit again, if ever I mountit. No, Mar- 
get, I’m not ailing; at least I’m not more 
out of sorts than might be looked for. I 
have no cause to hope that my master is 
about to call me to that better world, 
where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest.” 

“ But where is the hurry, Adam?” urged 
Mrs. Cameron with a little discontent. 
She was not accustomed to find herself a 
cipher in making such an arrangement. 
Yetall the while she had a distinct percep- 
tion of that rare something in the minis- 
ter’s eye, which, whenever it had looked 
out upon her, she had never ventured to 
contradict. ‘Some of the head folk are 
from home. The Crichtons have gone a 
jaunt to the Highlands. The Cairns have 
taken the bairns to the seaside. They 
seized the opportunity of your absence, 
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for although the probationer lad did well 
enough, and I am willing to believe he has 
the root of the matter in him, still he is 
young and is something of a college stick 
still in the delivery, he is far from like 
you. I can tell you I had a fell fight to 
keep the attendance at the prayer-meeting 
up to the mark, not to humble us in the 
eyes of the other kirks and the world. 
Could you not be satisfied with giving me 
your cracks, Adam? I have heard none 
of your stories save what you wrote the 
first week,” suggested the wife a little re- 
proachfully. 

“TI should prefer to speak out to the 
whole parish at once,” said the minister, 
with a feverish excitement upon him; 
“but I have something for your ear, Mar- 
get, that will make you not mind hearing 
anything more. I have seen our son 
Adam in London. He is broken in health, 
but is likely enough to live out his days as 
well as ours, and he has many solaces. 
Janet is with him, he has a daughter 
Maidie, grown to woman’s estate, and a 
little lad and lass besides. Their circum- 
stances are more than comfortable as far 
as the world is concerned. I cannot tell 
you more, woman, now, but you'll wait for 
the rest.” 

Yes, she could wait. She had not even 
listened to all the few particulars he had 
given. Herson, her only son Adam, alive 
in London, and not in misery, seen by his 
father, and to be seen by her before her 
eyes closed on this world! That was 
enough for her, enough to take to her 
heart and brood over, praise God for, and 
grow younger upon, for a day and a night 
and another day, without asking questions 
or pressing the minister for fresh enlight- 
enment. 

Mrs. Cameron ceased to be surprised 
that the minister should look engrossed 
and harassed and had forgotten his com- 
missions. When his people heard, they 
would make allowance as they had done 
ere now; and the omission admitted of 
rectification with Adamin London. What 
did it matter now though the minister 
either shut himself up in his room or 
spent the greater part of the intervening 
time in pacing backwards and forwards in 
the garden, hailing to remark the roses 
which he was wont to care so much for, 
or to pluck the woodruffe planted beside 
the garden seat ready to be plucked 
and crushed in the hand and smelt for 
refreshment, or to take advantage at sun- 
set and moontide of the fine view which 
his wife had been hitherto tempted to 
think he made only too much of. He 
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went beyond his garden bounds for none 
save the shortest walks, and these were 
directed where he might, as far as possi- 
ble, see nobody till the meeting in the 
schoolhouse was over. The walks were 
repeatedly turned towards the parish kirk 
— standing with its spire in the centre of 
the kirkyard, and which was common: to 
all denominations —to that corner of it 
where he had laid to rest the fair young 
body of the daughter who had been so 
dear to both father and mother. 

But after his single explanation, Mrs. 
Cameron was not surprised or apprehen- 
sive because of anything the minister said 
or did, till the Saturday night of the meet- 
ing. 

"The fact was, that the minister’s tender 
conscience was not only racked with dif- 
ficulties, he felt that in the light of the 
views which he and his people had till 
now held together uncompromisingly, he 
had violated and abused the confidence 
and kindness lavished upon him. He 
must lay the affair before his people and 
hear their decision —of which he could 
form no previous conception. Not only 
he could not say what he would have done 
in their place, he could not even make up 
his mind what he would have them do. 
For it was no light matter for a clergy- 
man of his persuasion to create the scan- 
dal not merely of having entered a play- 
house and sat out the entertainment there 
without having borne a crushing testi- 
mony to its wickedness, but of possessing 
a granddaughter an actress on the stage, 
which he could not command her to aban- 
don, on the pain of his forever disowning 
her. 

He had only arrived at one conclusion. 
If his people showed the slightest disposi- 
tion to exact the sacrifice, he should resign 
his charge, even lay down his license as a 
minister and preacher of the word on tlre 
spot, and go away into obscurity, an old 
man well spent in the service of his Mas- 
ter and brethren, to earn his own and his 
wife’s living as he best could. It would 
break his wife’s heart as well as his own, 
but what then? It was the course of con- 
duct which his people — between whom 
and him there had formerly reigned such 
a proud and happy unanimity of opinion 
— had aright to expect. It was his sim- 
ple duty, and when that was said there 
was literally nothing more left — where 
the minister was concerned, to be said or 
done. . 

While this pent-up storm was raging in 
the minister’s breast, his people, sum- 
moned by the exertions d the beadle, 
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were thrown into an agreeable flutter by 
the news of their minister’s return. Like 
his wife, they took it as a well-chosen com- 
pliment that he should have cut short his 
holiday and hastened back to them, even 
while they pretended to cry, “ Houts! 
what’s the auld man seeking hame so 
sune? Couldna he have gane the length 
of his tether? Did he think we couldna 
do wanting him? We're no just so de- 
pendent uponinstruments. We could have 
tholed another thin discourse from the 
young birkie. But the minister, honest 
man, is welcome hame, and certainly it 
was considerate, handsome, and like him- 
sell not to grip at the last day and hour of 
his holiday, which is mair than can be 
said of what the doctor and the ither ane 
did at the end of their terms of absence, 
when they took, as we are creditably in- 
formed, an additional Sabbath and sax 
days forby to their bargain. Moreover, it 
is very hearty of the minister to ca’ us a’ 
thegither at aince, to get the gude of his 
travels and hear his tales when they are 
fresh, and how he found the truth of the 
gude auld Scots proverb, — 


Seek east, seek west, 
Hame’s best.” 


The country folk could not make up 
their minds, while they allowed their fancy 
full play, what might be the minister’s first 
subject on which he should expatiate to 
their itching ears. Would it be the 
thronged streets, or the grand palaces, or 
the wonderful Exhibition, with its treas- 
ures, at once? Would it be that he had 
stood and looked his fill, in peaceful gar- 
dens, at wild beasts such as Paul had 
fought with at Ephesus? Or that he had 
met the queen in her coach taking an air- 
ing and lifted his hat to her, while she 
might well have done more than nod back 
to him in return, since everybody knew 
that she had a “ fell wark ” with Scotland, 
and was not “bigottet” like her royal an- 
cestors to black prelacy, but lent a blink 
of the royal countenance to Presbyterian- 
ism — granted that it was only the “ cauld, 
wersh” Presbyterianism of the Establish- 
ment —the worse for her gracious Maj- 
esty? Or would the minister judge it 
more becoming and improving after all to 
give them his first lecture on what he had 
witnessed of the formality of the prayer- 
book, and the mummery of the surplice — 
to which the Geneva gown was a light 
offence — or on the Popish snare of the 
organ, such as their godly “ forbears ” had 
resisted to blood? 

In this determinedly complacent mood, 
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any whisper that the minister was looking 
ill’ and seeming hardly himself, instead 
of greatly improved by his jaunt, was met 
by the smiling assurance that it showed 
how the minister’s heart was in his parish 
when no place agreed with him like Kin- 
kell. Luckily the season was approaching 
the lull before harvest, when everybody 
was at liberty to attend the lecture. The 
weather was fine and the daylight long for 
such a walk as the minister proposed to 
many members of his congregation. Mas- 
ter and mistress, man.and maid, flocked 
to the intellectual treat which they had 
earned for themselves. There was Mrs. 
Cairns, come home days sooner from her 
seaside lodgings, for the purpose, wearing 
her stiff poplin and her bonnet — the flow- 
ers in which emulated the weediest of her 
husband’s fields, since the female descend- 
ants of the Covenanters are no Quakers in 
dress, but take out in it compensation for 
the severity of their tenets generally. Mr. 
Cairns bore her company, with his face 
several shades nearer mahogany color than 
the minister’s when he started ior London, 
yet he had crowned his grizzled head with 
a white hat in utter defiance of the state 
of his complexion. There was Saunders, 
uplifted like his master with the certainty 
of a favorable season, and feeling indued 
with a double strength to undergo his cus- 
tomary toil and have a little power left in 
him to clean himself and walk to the 
schoolroom to hear the minister describe 
that great London, which was as far re- 
moved from Saunders as was ancient Bab- 
ylon, without falling into a dead sleep of 
sheer exhaustion. There were Jenny and 
Sandy — Jenny actually in a coquettish 
round hat, replacing her grandmother’s 
mutch, and Sandy ina smart Glengarry, 
they who had contributed in their turn to 
the minister’s stock purse, and had still 
not got over the dignity of the deed, but 
were loth to keep in the background and 
appear as if they had not had a hand in 
their minister’s holiday, while to them 
all life, with its hard work ready provided 
for them, was still a holiday, and the com- 
ing harvest only “a fine ploy.” And there 
were Widow Suttie and Katie Macbryde in 
their check aprons and little shawls, and 
who were always at liberty with the piteous 
liberty of agedandlone women. All were 
congregated full of interest and elation to 
listen to the minister’s story, and by no 
means without the inspiriting conscious- 
ness that they formed collectively a spec- 
tacle to win the admiration and rouse the 
envy of every other congregation in Kin- 
kell and in broad Scotland. The scene 
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was that dingy little schoolroom — place 
of many tasks and ink daubs, and to which 
Mr. Cameron had turned with fond, regret- 
ful comparison in the middle of the gor- 
geousness and brilliance of the London 
theatre. 

It was only when the minister entered 
the packed space, and without a particular 
greeting, looking as if he saw nobody, 
with a white face and dim eyes, walked up 
to the schoolmaster’s desk, and after the 
announcement common to ail kinds of 
congregational meetings, that he should 
open the proceedings with prayer, began 
to pray with all his soul for strength, for 
pardon, and grace to be vouchsafed to him 
on that special occasion, that an electric 
thrill of comprehension passed through 
the people. Something was wrong, the 
minister had met with some fresh, heavy 
trial, in place of having had the refresh- 
ment that had been provided for him. 
He had been robbed. He had been 
threatened with deadly sickness. Some 
awful calamity was about to befall the Dis- 
senting Kirk of Scotland. Only Mrs. 
Cameron, only the person who was near- 
est to the minister, remained in the en- 
grossment of her secret, stolidly impervi- 
ous to the common impression. 

Almost at the moment when this enlight- 
enment passed over the assembly, when 
each man and woman dropped simultane- 
ously his or her “ crouseness ” and “ cant- 
iness,” and stared in blank dismay at the 
minister and at each other, farther prog- 
ress was stayed by an unlooked-for in- 
truder. 

Though the schoolroom was only grant- 
ed to the congregation by favor, seeing 
that it belonged by law to the Established 
Church, and by public opinion to the whole 
community, in courtesy it had been en- 
tirely given up this evening to the require- 
ments of Mr. Cameron’s people. No 
doubt these had in the ignorance and inno- 
cence of their hearts rather coveted public 
notice, and gone so far as to invite stran- 
gers to their body, members of other kirks 
to share in the instruction and entertain- 
ment so gratefully and gracefully pro- 
vided by Mr. Cameron, and to contemplate 
the beneficial sight of the people’s perfect 
harmony and devotion to the minister of 
their choice. But the members of other 
kirks, who were mostly of a mind to look 
down upon the homely anniversaries and 
soirées of the humbler Dissenters with 
lofty disdain, or at best with condescend- 
ing tolerance, and who were at the same 
time not incapable of being piqued by the 
manifestation, considering also the limited 
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accommodation of the schoolroom, had 
almost to a man resisted the challenges 
and invitations of their religious rivals, 
and declined to be present. The very 
master of the place — that rural magnate 
in his own person had not put in an ap- 
pearance. 

To this absenteeism of the represent- 
atives of Church establishment and of 
remaining schism there proved to be, 
however, a very notable exception. Just 
as Mr. Cameron concluded his prayer, 
Dr. Dalrymple himself, portly and bluff, 
with the little bustle and sensation inevi- 
table in the circumstances, was seen to 
walk into the schoolroom, to advance to 
the desk, and having exchanged a few 
words with Mr. Cameron, to take his seat 
beneath the rostrum, where the reverent 
doctor subsided, grasping his stick with 
both hands, while his chin rested upon his 
hands. 

The words which had passed between 
the two clergymen, and been heard only 
by themselves, were these : — 

“ Good evening, sir. I was on my way 
to your manse, to confer with you ona 
matter with which we both have to do, 
when I bethought myself of seeking you 
here. Have I your permission to make 
one of your audience till you are at liberty 
to speak with me?” 

“Surely, Dr. Dalrymple,” said the min- 
ister, as if he would have added, “this is 
your schoolroom, which the law has given 
you, and which you can enter at any time. 
It is granted to us only by your grace; 
you need not ask my permission to do 
what, however little 1 may like it, I can- 
not possibly prevent.” ‘Then the more 
generous nature of the man prevailed, and 
he spoke aloud: “ You do us an honor, 
sir; but I shall not detain you long— I 
shall be sooner at leisure than you may 
suppose.” ° 

Had the meeting preserved its original 
character — had there not risen up in it a 
skeleton, only dimly perceived as yet, but 
without question waiting to be revealed in 
its native ghastliness —the unaccounted- 
for presence of Dr. Dalrymple would have 
been hailed as the crowning triumph of 
the night. As it was, each member fidg- 
eted uneasily and bemoaned beneath his 
or her breath the untoward accident which 
had brought an arch enemy to be a wit- 
ness of their discomfiture ; though it is 
necessary to confess that Dr. Da'rymple, 
the leader of Erastianism, or what was 
judged such in Kinkell, in his portliness 
and bluffness, was more modest in his 
claims and far more inclined to show a 
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friendly spirit to the Dissenters than many 
of the lairds and ladies, substantial farm- 
ers, and retired professional men and their 
wives, who formed the bulk of his parish- 
ioners. Even Mr. Cameronhad a thought 
to spare for the new element in his tribu- 
lation. It was hard that his old opponent, 
Geordie Da’rymple’s father, whom Mr. 
Cameron had so lately pitied, and in his 
condescending pity half condemned for 
having a son—his most promising and 
favorite son—a play-goer, and a heady, 
hardened defender of play-going, should 
come to the schoolhouse to-night to hear 
what the minister had to tell his people. 
But what did it matter? By to-morrow 
morning the whole tale — loyal and stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder as the Dissenters 
of Kinkell had ever shown themselves — 
would be all over the parish. It was too 
extraordinary a scandal for the scene and 
circumstances, too full of startling vicissi- 
tude, contradiction, and recantation, to be 
kept secret by any mortal congregation. 

Mr. Cameron began as he had always 
intended to do, by thanking his people 
once more for their recent act of liberality 
and kindness to him; but the thanks, in 
their very sincerity, sounded sad and with 
a certain accent of humble deprecation 
which went with pain to many hearts. 
Why should the minister speak so, as if he 
were not worthy of the utmost expression 
of their regard? It brought a lump into 
several throats there to hear him. 

Then he passed suddenly to the sub- 
stance of the statement which he had made 
to his wife. His people were entitled to 
learn that in London an event never reck- 
oned upon had come to pass in his history. 
He had found there a long-lost son — that 
son whom many of his elder hearers must 
remember, whose backsliding and downfall 
—he his father must speak of them once 
again — had been the great calamity of his 
own and his wife’s life, ten times heavier 
than the removal from earth to heaven of 
their young daughter. 

At the reference to the younger Adam 
Cameron, a Kittle rustle of mingled relief 
and sympathy, of indignation tempered by 
a certain satisfaction in their own discern- 
ment, passed over the elder members of 
the congregation. It was no new unheard- 
of misfortune after all, it was only the 
revival of an old grievance. Yes, they had 
known from the first moment the minis- 
ter’s altered look and tone had come home 
to them that young Adam Cameron, the 
foolish scamp, was at the bottom of his 
poor father’s distress. Here was the key- 
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was to be performed for their edification, 
but certainly neither for their congratula- 
tion nor their enlivenment. Was the 
minister impelled to point a moral by hold- 
ing up the wretched fate of his son as a 
beacon light to all careless offenders? 
Was not this more than was called for 
from any father, even though he were a de- 
voted minister of apure Kirk? The Kin- 
kell Dissenters had, with a few exceptions, 
never heard of the old Roman consul who 
sat in condemnation on his sons, as trai- 
tors to the State; but if they had, their 
human hearts, descendants of old Scotch 
Covenanters though they boasted them- 
selves, would have recoiled from the stern 
patriotism, since they were prompted to 
doubt the same obligation in their minis- 
ter in reference to a higher State and a 
loftier allegiance. But the minister did 
not go on to lacerate his own heart and 
pain the sensibilities of his hearers by 
exposing the errors with their punishment, 
and by denouncing the career of his son. 
He was not even, as some were fain to 
hope, bringing back to the kirk in which 
young Adam had once sat a promising 
member, admitted to the most sacred priv- 
ileges by his father’s own hand, the mem- 
bership in which he had heinously forfeit- 
ed, tidings of the sinner’s repentance. 

The minister was proceeding to recount, 
a little to the bewilderment of his audi- 
ence, that he had found his son with his 
wife and family maintained by the filial 
duty and industry of a daughter. 

It was well that the minister should 
have some small comfort in his relations 
with his son at last, only why did he not 
take the comfort more heartily, his hearers 
were asking themselves? She must bea 
clever, capable lass, and a good manager 
like her grandmother, this daughter of 
young Adam’s. “Sirs! to think the 
scapegrace —and he had not been with- 
out his winning qualities, as they could 
recall, poor sorrow *—had a daughter 
that length. She was not altogether a 
hawk out of an ill nest either, when she 
had the minister and Mrs. Cameron, as 
well as her reckless father and silly moth- 
er, for her progenitors.” 

This Maidie Cameron — yes, she too was 
a Maidie —continued the minister, like 
that other who had been dear and sacred 
in her simplicity, weakness, and goodness, 
to every living soul who had ever had Se 
thing to do with her — was, he was fully 
convinced, he told them thankfully and 


* “Sorrow,” a pathetic Scotch classification for sin- 


ner. 
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solemnly, a virtuous young woman, even 
one of those daughters of whom it is writ- 
ten in every generation, “ This excelleth 
them all.” But he must also tell them 
that she was a play-actress. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE RECEPTION OF THE CONFESSION 
AND ITS INTERRUPTION. 


AT the anti-climax of the announcement, 
a great stir, a perfect “ sough ” of conster- 
nation and reprobation shook the assembly 
— down to Widow Suttie and Katie Mac- 
bryde. Each man and woman shrank 
back, and figuratively drew in his or her 
garments. 

Mrs. Cameron started up for a moment 
to her feet, and looked with strong appeal 
in the faces around her. Her keen gaze 
protested, “ Much travel and the restora- 
tion of our son have made him mad. 
Don’t you see it? It is very sad, but not 
bad as he would have you believe.” 

The minister did not stop to remark 
on the effect which he had produced, but 
hurried on, always with greater excite- 
ment’ and agitation, rising up on his tip- 
toes and descending again with an em- 
phatic impetus, groaning out every point 
in his narrative. “ Yes, Marget, yes, my 
friends, it is too true, a play-actress, yet 
no painted Jezebel, but a modest woman. 
I saw and heard her in her calling. I 
went into a playhouse, I need not say for 
the first time in my life. I meant to have 
cried out to both play-actors and play- 
goers, ‘Lovers of pleasure more than 
lovers of God.’ I meant to have sum- 
moned and adjured them to turn from the 
evil of their ways, in the name and by the 
example of the great cloud of witnesses 
who have come out from the world and 
preferred to bear their reproach rather 
than enjoy the pleasures of sin for a sea- 
son. I would have done it, although I 
was but a single man against a multitude, 
and what they would have considered a 
poor, simple, fanatical, old country parson, 
against the rank, wealth, and wit of Lon- 
don. But I could not, for my tongue was 
tied. It was not because I thought of the 
passage of Scripture that speaks of say- 
ing ‘ Corban —a gift,’ and suffering the 
child to do no more for the father, though 
that has come into my mind. since I came 
home. It was because of what I saw and 
heard. There was no encouragement 
there to high heads, light looks, and vain 
imaginations, to excess, riot, and profligacy. 
There was nothing save a terribly true 
representation of a young fool’s folly, 

. 
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and asimple man’s fall, of the snares of 
the wicked cunningly set, of the foot of 
the unwary caught in the toils, and the 
man thrown down, in the flower of his 
strength and comeliness, left like him who 
fell of old among the thieves between Je- 
rusalem and Jericho, naked and wound- 
ed and nigh to death, with never a Samar- 
itan to take him up and bind his wounds 
pouring in oil and wine, putting him on 
his own beast, and carrying him to the 
inn. Nay, there was a Samaritan, my 
brethren, in the guise of a fond, good 
woman, who stuck to the poor mad fellow 
when his luck was down, as he would have 
said, and his back was at the wall; when 
not only every other friend had deserted 
him, but the traitor had done his part, and 
the victim was misjudged and cast off on 
every hand. You and I have seen and 
perhaps known such women, even in this 
quiet country place, where, although the 
human heart is deceitful and desperately 
wicked all the world over, there are rarely, 
thank God, the great temptations, the 
deep falls, and the horrible cruelties of 
the crowded cities. And have we not 
wished such a woman well, as we looked 
on at her noble, faithful search, and re- 
joiced with her when she found, under 
God, the human soul that was lost? It 
was even thus that the play-goers — whom 
we have been in the habit of regarding 
even as the ancient Pharisee looked on 
the publican — watched the woman, who 
played her part so well that it was plain it 
was a second nature to her, and learnta 
double lesson of Christian self-control and 
Christian charity. The end of the whole 
matter, my friends, is that it has become 
clear to me, incredible as it may sound to 
ou —and, indeed, it grieves me to the 
heart to recognize that We who understood 
each other so well before, may fail to un- 
derstand each other now—that the thea- 
tre, so-decried and abused by the very salt 
of the earth—I do not deny it—so de- 
based by the base uses of merest frivolity 
and yet viler ends to which it has been 
put, is still capable of teaching such les- 
sons as I have described, and nobler 
lessons than these, lessons of purest pa- 
triotism and holiest martyrdom. Why, 
where has been our logic as well as our 
faith to doubt it, when we have long ceased 
to withhold from the greatest plays, from 
‘Lear,’ ‘Hamlet’ and ‘Macbeth,’ the 


highest praise of reverent morality equal 
to their art — not the ticketed, stereotyped 
morality of narrow sects — but something 
a little nearer to the spirit of the Bible 
itself, which is broad as human nature, 
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while it is high as the divine? Again, is 
ita fit argument to employ against the 
stage and theatrical representations that 
all experience is against them, that they 
have been grossly misapplied and shame- 
fully degraded? Nay, my brethren, the 
same argument can be used against an 

institution, against the Christian Chen 
itself when the baneful influence of much 
priestcraft, the unworthy walk of many 
professors, the corruption that still pre- 
vails in the Christian world, may be and 
have been quoted quite as conclusively in 
the same line of resoning. But is not 
your answer in the cause of Christianity 
ready? Abuse is no evidence against the 
fitness of use; the higher the standard 
the harder the struggle, even though the 
Lord is on our side, to live up to it, the 
more conspicuous the flaws in the men 
and women who have adopted it as their 
test and aim. The more precious the 
thing, whether noble faculty, like that of 
speech, or lofty institution, like that of a 
Christian Church, the greater and the more 
certain the danger it runs, where a fallen 
and degenerate race are concerned, of tre- 
mendous abuse and huge misappropria- 
tion. 

“And sol could not revile the calling 
of my granddaughter, or drag her from 
the stage, or do anything, it seems to me, 
save this that I am doing — namely, come 
back to you and tell you of the trial that 
has befallen me, and how it has opened 
my eyes, as I judge, on this particular 
point; if I am no longer sound in social 
views, according to the estimation of our 
Kirk, at least I am still a true man before 
God, which you will grant is of infinitely 
greater moment. 

“In conclusion, I leave the matter in 
your hands, with that of the session, to 
deal with it and to report it to the pres- 
bytery, or to confer with myself, as you 
think fit. I shall abide by your decision, 
even to the loosing of that bond between 
us which I had thought only death would 
sever, even to the laying down of my 
office, if my brethren should deem it ex- 
pedient, and stepping back to the ranks of 
laymen. I am an old man —older than in 
years ; I could not at the best have done 
God and you much more service, so it 
matters less. 

“ Another word: I crave your forbear- 
ance for having come before you to-night 
with so different an intimation from that 
which I heartily grant you had every title 
to expect, and which in other circumstances 
I should have been only too proud and 





happy to give you. I know that this must 
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strike you as a poor return for your gen- 
erosity, and I can only beg of you to for- 
give me for this among my many other 
shortcomings.” 

The minister sat down amidst a hardly 
smothered groan. If he had not been, as 
his wife implied, driven mad, in the teeth 
of all their sanguine calculations, by his 
travels, then a great and grievous calamity 
had indeed overtaken him and them. The 
blandishments of the world, especially as 
represented in the person of his grand- 
daughter, the child of a reprobate son, 
had been too much for the steadfastness 
of the minister’s faith and the integrity of 
his creed. He had yielded to overwhelm- 
ing temptation, had touched pitch and be- 
come hopelessly defiled, had fallen from 
his high estate of rigid propriety and un- 
swerving orthodoxy, and come back to con- 
fess his fall to his people and throw him- 
self on their mercy, broken as he was in 
reputation and in the trust which he had 
once inspired, laboring as he did under the 
unspeakable misfortune for a clergyman, 
of a man who is no longer at one with his 
creed and his brethren, but who has been 
forced to think and judge for himself in a 
difference which is irreconcilable. 

It was not to be supposed that Mr. Cam- 
eron’s people, much as they were attached 
to him, could lay down at a word the 
prejudices of a litetime —nay, more, the 
prejudices of generations of Covenanting 
and Dissenting forefathers whom their de- 
scendants revered to the full as highly as 
the devout Roman Catholics their Fathers 
or the strict Jews their elders. It would 
not have been much to the credit of Mr. 
Cameron’s teaching or to the intelligence 
of his scholars if this impossibility had 
been possible ; even if there had not been 
in the Scotch national character that strong 
polemical bias which will induce a beggar 
to argue for his especial dogma as stoutly 
as he will fight for his dish. 

The first result in the meeting, which 
had baulked every expectation and dashed 
every high hope, was great consternation 
and sincere mourning amidst rising wrath 
at the backsliding of the minister. 

“Oh! the fair, twa-faced cutty,” Katie 
Macbryde almost audibly apostrophized the 
absent Maidie, hanging her own old, shak- 
ing head and wiping the bleared, withered 
eyes in which tears were well-nigh dried 
up, “to have so beguiled her ain worthy 
grandfather. Wae worth the day he ever 
gaed, or we ever sent him to that weary 
Lon’on. But eh! he who ought to have 
been a pillar o’ the truth — I’m sure we 
a’ thocht him sae—suld have stood mair 
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siccar. What can be looked for from puir 
auld bodies, when michty men are taken 
captive like Samson?” 

Katie’s sentiments were very much those 
of the majority present, and perhaps they 
were all that could be looked for from any 
merely human assembly. The minister 
made no motion to dissolve it. He did not 
ask those who might have begun to reckon 
his heart and hands unclean to join with 
him again in prayer. He was sufferin 
the meeting to dissolve itself in parses 
tumult and passion, when Dr. Dalrymple, 
whose presence in the hostile camp had 
actually been forgotten in the civil war 
which had broken forth between leader 
and army, but who had been an exceed- 
ingly attentive and interested listener to 
the minister’s confession, rose and arrested 
the retreating members by proceeding to 
address them. 

Here was another bombshell thrown in 
their midst, for this was a case where no 
Dr. Dalrymple, of the Established Kirk, 
had any call to put in a word, though un- 
questionably the field of the contest hap- 
pened to be his schoolhouse. 

But it was not on his right to stand 
there and speak of the respect due to dig- 
nities, and the evil of schism, that the doc- 
tor was about to farther startle and dumb- 
found his audience. 

“My friends,” he said quietly, though 
he could not shake off the habit and tone 
of authority, “I came here this night, 
waiting to speak to your minister, my re- 
spected Christian brother, in private, of a 
matter between us which, now that I have 
heard what he has said, 1 have come to 
the conclusion, extraordinary as it may 
sound, had better be spoken of publicly. 
I have had a letter from my son George 
this very night, telling me of his marriage. 
We have it in Scripture that a man will 
leave father and mother, and cleave to his 
wife ; and we must make up our minds to 
the ordinance of God and nature, little as 
we parents may like it sometimes. My 
son, who has been a good son to me till 
this time, will marry in a few days that 
very young lady whom her grandfather has 
just described to you as so dutiful a 
daughter, so virtuous a woman —and a 
play-actress. I have not been bred up in 
your abhorrence to the stage. I have 

nown and esteemed, I am not ashamed 
to say it, actors and actresses, in my day, 
though I have not gone to see a play since 
I became a clergyman. At the same time 
I do not pretend to have courted such 
a connection in itself.” (If Dr. Dalrym- 
ple had felt bound to disclose what was 
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passing in his manse at that moment, he 
would have had to admit that it was full 
of lamentation and that wife and daughters 
were bewailing in consort the favorite son 
and brother’s infatuated self-sacrifice.) 
“TI can only make the best of it, since I 
am well assured that my son George would 
no more be turned from what is in his 
mind by me, even if I were inclined to 
interfere, than I should have been turned 
from a lawful choice, being come to man’s 
estate, by my father in his generation. 
The most satisfactory point after the one 
requisite is that the connection will serve 
to ally me with an honorable foe; one of 
whose worth, in his life-long labors asa 
fellow-worker with me in this parish, I am 
well qualified to judge. But that is not 
why I have risen here to-night, and made 
you prematurely acquainted with a chapter 
of my domestic history —an,impertinent 
liberty as you may well think it. I ask to 
be permitted to endorse fully the opinion 
which Mr. Cameron has allowed himself 
to express, guardedly, of his granddaugh- 
ter, my future daughter-in-law. I believe 
her to be a noble young woman, and an 
ornament to the stage, from which, how- 
ever, my son will in a great measure with- 
draw her.” 

It may seem invidious to record the 
effect which Dr. Da'rymple’s speech had 
on the congregation; but dawning com- 
fort sprung up and grew in the members’ 
minds from the bare knowledge that Dr. 
Dalrymple was in the same boat with their 
minister, that the Established Kirk could 
not cry fie on the Dissenters, in fact, that 
the stigma was in the very course of being 
transferred from the last to the first by the 
author of all the mischief being summarily 
transformed, like any less exceptional 
woman, from Maidie Cameron into Mrs. 
George Dalrymple. Anyhow, and hence- 
forth, the offender would bear her hus- 
band’s name, and his people and his kirk 
must take upon them the chief brunt of 
her offences. 

The shock of the catastrophe was broken 
by its division and dispersion over a double 
area. The Dissenters, though they would 
according to their own notions have 
scorned to take a lesson from their Eras- 
tian brethren, were ultimately led by the 
equanimity with which the latter took the 
tidings of Dr. Dalrymple’s son’s mésalli- 
ance to look over the strange fact in these 
degenerate days, that their own minister 
had a granddaughter who had gone on the 
stage, and that he had not only looked on 
her degradation, but had come forward 
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ing presbytery was at least as wise as the 
laity, and agreed that it was best to pass 
over the breach of discipline. The minis- 
ter went out and in among his people as 
of old, on sufferance at first, but ere long 
on much of the old fashion of mutual con- 
fidence and affection. Nay, there were 
not wanting those of his hearers who de- 
clared that the minister had, after all, 
drawn inspiration from his visit to Lon- 
don, and though he no longer fought the 
battles of Dissent as hotly as in his raw 
youth (for that matter was he not called 
now, in common courtesy, to toleration, 
seeing that he had Dr. Dalrymple’s son 
for his grandson-in-law?), yet in enlarge- 
ment of heart and ina fresh spring of 
hopefulness mingling with his tenderness, 
he was the better’for his holiday. 

Mrs. Cameron was certainly the better 
though she had never quitted the pre- 
cincts of the manse. The woman was 
inexpressibly softened by the knowledge 
that her son was alive and not in misery, 
even before he ventured down to Kinkell 
and she held his hand and looked in his 
face once more. It rendered her gentler 
and more pitiful to those who diverged in 
the slightest degree from her rigid code, 
that she was conscious of what was, never- 
theless, a sharp humiliation to her, that 
her son’s daughter was an actress. Mrs. 
Cameron, with the rest of her husband’s 
parishioners, had to submit to the fact 
that Maidie Dalrymple did not altogether 
desert the stage, of which she in her ex- 
perience, as well as her grandfather in his 
ignorance, had formed a glorious concep- 
tion. She would appear once and again 
as circumstances justified, on the scene of 
her old labors and triumphs. But she was 
no longer Maidie Cameron: she was 
Maidie Dalrymple, and her deeds were in 
a great measure her husband’s and his 
people’s concern. 

When Maidie came down to Kinkell 
with her husband, she had to.encounter an 
ordeal of jealous suspicion, even from 
some of those whom she desired should 
be near and deartoher. Butshe was well 
supported in her nearest relation, and she 
was a creature of singular breadth and 
magnanimity, and some intrepidity for a 
wonran. She surmounted the ordeal suc- 
cessfully, and although she was still re- 
garded with a sort of fearful curiosity and 
grim doubt by those natives of Kinkell at 
a distance from her, she won her way grad- 
ually until she stood high in the good 
graces of both manses. She vindicated 
the minister’s sagacity by being in the end, 


and defended the enormity. The Dissent-| after lengthened trial, approved of by Mrs. 
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Cameronas Maidie’s own mother had never 
been valued. She was the dear child, the 
second Maidie, altogether different from 
the first, and yet with her own fine endow- 
ments, to the minister. In addition it was 
whispered that, even with daughters of 
his own who came round to his side at last 
and received Maidie as a wiser, brighter 
sister, she was Dr. Dalrymple’s favorite 
daughter. 

The minister’s visions during the first 
half-hour spent in the little house at West- 
minster were more than fulfilled. The 
close, kindly network of family ties which 
he had once judged irretrievably rent, was 
reunited and stretched in an armor of de- 
fence and a chamber of delight around 
and about him and his aged wife. Young 
faces and footsteps, among which George 
Dalrymple’s were not the least welcome, 
with clasping, clapping baby hands, lent 
the last lingering gladness and tender 
touches to the quiet old manse, 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
FROM BELGRADE TO CONSTANTINOPLE 
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BY HUMPHRY SANDWITH, C.B. 


In the historical days of the Crimean 
war, belonging to a generation now alas in 
the decline of life, couriers were well ac- 
quainted with the route to Constantinople, 
vid Belgrade, Alexinatz, Nisch, Sophia, 
and Adrianople, and many were the horses 
sacrificed in carrying urgent messages from 
the western courts to the embassies at 
Constantinople, for in the years 1853-54 
there were no telegraphic lines beyond the 
Austrian dominions. It was on this route 
that Colonel Townley rode his famous 
race against time, achieving eight hundred 
miles in five days and ten hours. Very 
possibly this has been excelled ; an elderly 
man can never crack of a feat of bygone 
days but some malapert youth of thirty or 
forty will cap it by something still more 
wonderful. But let me remind these boys 
that Colonel Townley rode his ride quite 
unprepared by any training, and that his 
cattle were screws of the sorriest kind, 
resembling the animals one sees at mid- 
night yoked to four-wheelers in London, 

Twenty years after the Crimean war 
and enterprises, “quorum pars parva 
fui,” I determined to travel over this long- 
neglected route, the scene of as many his- 
torical events as any in the world. I am 
not obliged by paucity of material to com- 
mence my journey from London, mention- 
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ing the sea-sickness of the Channel, the 
varieties of my railroad companions, and 
the like, but, premising that one may per- 
form the journey comfortably from London 
to Belgrade in a week, I propose to start 
from the latter city. 

Belgrade is one of the most picturesque 
cities on the Danube. Its cathedral 
stands on a high hill, at the confluence of 
the two mighty rivers the Save and Dan- 
ube. Near the cathedral is the fortress, 
and the city, containing twenty-five thou- 
sand inhabitants, is built round these cen- 
tres. Few cities are so favored by nature 
for commerce as the capital of Servia, 
which, however, is not so active at pres- 
ent as may be hoped for in the future, for 
the Servians are not a commercial people. 
It is but fifty years since Servia was abso- 
lutely under the crushing despotism of 
Turkey, the land being divided amongst a 
lawless and brutal oligarchy of Moslem 
barbarians called Dahis. These were 
simply robbers, enthroned as landlords, 
who plundered the hapless peasantry at 
will, and but seldom showed the ordinary 
prudence involved in not killing the goose 
which lays the golden eggs. Despair at 
last drove the peasants into insurrection, 
and after various fortunes, and mainl 
through the aid of Russia, at war wit 
Turkey, they succeeded in gaining a sort 
of autonomy and self-government, and Ser- 
via is now all but independent. She pays 
(or did till the other day) a yearly tribute 
to the Sublime Porte, but there her duties 
cease. She governs herself as much as 
does any independent nation, but she is 
not allowed to have representatives at 
foreign courts. 

Up to 1862 the large fortress of Bel- 
grade, one of Vauban’s greatest works, 
was, with six others in the country, garri- 
soned by Turkish troops. These were a 
constant source of annoyance and even 
peril to the citizens. Besides the regular 
artillery, all fortified places throughout the 
Turkish dominions have attached to the 
garrisons certain burgess artillery-men, 
who follow trades in the city, and are 
called upon to serve when required. 
These men of course have their families 
with them, and with their hangers-on con- 
stitute in each garrison town quite a Turk- 
ish quarter, the inhabitants of which are 
exempt from all municipal laws. Thus 
there was in 1862 a large Moslem quarter 
in Belgrade which carried on a constant 
feud with the other citizens, and the bad 
feeling engendered by this unwholesome 
state of things culminated in that year, 
when a Servian boy at a fountain was 
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killed t y a Turkish soldizr, who, on being 
arrested, was rescued with some further 
loss of life, and after this a general civil 
war began between the Moslems and 
Christians. The former retired into the 
fortress, and the commander bombarded 
the city. Fortunately, the shells were so 
old and had been so il! cared-for that few 
of them burst, and those few in places 
where they did but little injury. How- 
ever, this squabble, which endured about 
two days, led to a far longer and fiercer 
diplomatic struggle, which lasted about 
five years and led to the evacuation of the 
fortresses all over the country, and Servia 
was left more independent than ever. 
This involved the loss of the Moslem 
population which inhabited the Turkish 
quarter. They were not exiled by any 
act of the government, but they would no 
longer stay; and though their absence 
caused to cease sundry quarrels, yet their 
loss in some respects was decidedly felt. 
They were the best and most industrious 
fishermen, they were good armorers, and 
possessed besides some beautiful orna- 
mental arts, all of which have disappeared 
from the city. These so-called Turks 
were nevertheless Servians, but of the 
Moslem faith. Religion has had such 
political significance in the East, that na- 
tionalities and religions are confounded. 
Some millions are called Greeks merely 
because they profess that form of the 
Christian religion which is called Greek, 
though they may be Slavonians, or Alba- 
nians ; and millions in Bosnia, Albania, 
Herzegovina, Bulgaria, and Macedonia are 
called ‘Turks, who nevertheless are Slavo- 
nians, Albanians, Bulgarians, and Greeks 
by race. 

The streets and houses in Belgrade but 
a few years ago resenfbled exactly those 
of all cities in Turkey in Europe. The 
former were narrow and ill paved, the latter 
little better than huts, and the shops were 
closed by a single falling shutter, and con- 
sisted of a board on which were spread 
some miserable wares, and a corner on 
which squatted the shopkeeper. Much of 
this state of things is entirely changed: 
the streets are spacious, many of the 
houses tall and stuccoed, and the shops as 
handsome as those of most smali German 
towns. Strange to say, the pavement is 
strictly oriental, and formed of unevenly 
laid stones, with break-neck holes for un- 
wary travellers. 

Formerly there were no hotels worthy 
the name in Belgrade. The traveller, 
with his saddle-bags, carpet, and padded 
quilt, was fain to seek hospitality, as in 
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| other Eastern cities, in the bare rooms of 


a khan, or at the house of a friend. Now 
there are several large and pretentious 
hotels ; but they are very inferior to those 
of Pesth or Vienna in comfort or cookery, 

After seeing the fortress, and taking a 
glance at the cathedral, there is little else 
to look at in Belgrade. It is, in fact, a 
new city, though doubtless other towns 
have been built upon the site and per- 
ished. ‘There is no native art of any con- 
sequence, for the Servians are agricul- 
turists and cattle-dealers, not famous or in 
any way clever as tillers of the earth, but 
raising enough maize for their own simple 
wants, with something to spare for their 
pigs, which latter they export largely, but 
with every drawback possible, owing to 
bad roads and the absence of railways. 
There are no manufactories in Belgrade. 
It is a town grown to its present impor- 
tance from being the seat of government, 
most of the handsome houses being occu- 
pied by senators, superior officers, law- 
yers, and the foreign representatives of 
the great powers who are political agents 
and consul-generals. 

The palace of the prince is a modest 
house at.the end of the handsomest street, 
exactly resembling the house of a French 
bréfet. 

Being anxious to travel overland to Con- 
stantinople, I entered into negotiation 
with a carrier, who was the happy pos- 
sessor of a comfortable cart with springs, 
and a strong pair of horses. For about 
thirty ducats he agreed to take me with 
two companions to Sophia. Acting under 
the best advice we sent on the carriage to 
Semendria one day, while we proceeded 
on the next to the same place by one of 
the Austrian boats. It is a short run of 
three or four hours to Semendria: here is 
a medizval castle marvellously like that 
of Carnarvon; and here was formerly 
one of the small irritating Turkish garri- 
sons which the late prince spent his life in 
getting rid of. The castle is certainly not 
worth a garrison, but quite worth preser- 
vation as a beautiful relic of the past. 
Semendria and Shabatz are the Bristol 
and Liverpool of Servia— populous river 
ports, the former on the Danube, the latter 
on the Save. I suppose neither town 
numbers more than five thousand inhabi- 
tants, but they are rising places for all 
that. Everything is comparative, and a 


populous city of Servia is quite another 
thing from a populous city of the north. 
We found our wagon awaiting us —a 





light but well-built vehicle on springs, 
drawn by two stout Hungarian stallions. 
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We jolted through the village, taeetirg a 
band of gipsy musicians preceding a bride 
and bridegroom just married. They were 
attended by about a dozen friends of all 
ages; the little girls had their hair dyed a 
light auburn, not because they were wed- 
ding-guests: nearly all the children here 
have their hair dyed. We had not pro- 
ceeded far before we met a drove of fat 
pigs coming from the interior, and driven 
by peasants whose occupation is some- 
what tiresome. I was informed that their 
rate of travel was two hours a day. The 
pigs were fat ones and had to travel im- 
mense distances, so they were fed and wa- 
tered at numerous stages. How cheaply 
must these pigs be fattened at their birth- 
place to make so slow a journey profita- 
ble! The Servians have been projecting 
a railway for many years. Each year that 
the railway is unmade the country may be 
said to lose thousands of pounds by the 
want of easy transport for their pigs, hides, 
and other products. We travelled along 
a fairly good road, and I admired the sol- 
idly-built cottages, the orchards of plum- 
trees and general air of rustic well-being. 
Every cottage has a plum-orchard attached 
to it throughout Servia. The fruit is a 
large and luscious damson, and in the au- 
tumn the peasant distils part of his fruit 
into s/ivovitz, a mild sort of alcohol by no 
means unpleasant and largely drunk, and 
the remainder he dries and exports to 
France, where the finest are delicately 
manipulated and carefully packed into gay 
boxes, and again exported as French 
plums. Magnificent oak-trees appeared 
from time to time, standing sometimes 
singly, and sometimes in groups, but most 
of the land was cleared and enclosed. I 
never saw such grievous waste of timber; 
the fields were fenced by a sort of che- 
vaux de frise of oak timber unsparingly 


used. Every Servian carries an axe, and, 


when he wants any wood for ever so tri- 
fling a purpose he hesitates not to cut 
down atree. Fifty years ago the country 
was like Ashanti, a vast forest, with clear- 
ings round the villages. The author of 
“ Edthen,” who travelled through Servia 
on this road about 1835, says, “ The night 
closed in as we entered the great Servian 
forest, through which our road was to last 
for more than one hundred miles.” The 
abundance of wood then justified its ex- 
travagant use, but times have changed; 
large tracts of country are absolutely 
cleared of forests, and some districts, 
notably the neighborhood of Belgrade, 
suffer considerably for want of timber. 
The comfort of the peasants’ cottages is 
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1emarkable, and these contrast much with 
the squalid huts of the gipsies, who are 
numerous in Servia. 

Between seven and eight o’clock we 
arrived at Novihadgibekovatz. The met, 
or head man of the village, with a small 
deputation, called to shake hands and bid 
us welcome. We paid a visit to the school, 
which we found well furnished with the 
simple necessaries for rudimentary educa- 
tion. The salary of the schoolmaster is 
18/. a year, and he lives on it. Nothing 
is more remarkable or creditable than the 
efforts made by all the Christian national- 
ities of Turkey in the direction of pop- 
ular education; the Servians, Bulgarians, 
and Greeks vie with each other in the 
number and excellence of their schools, 
and the Turks have wisely refrained from 
any meddling intervention in the matter. 

On the following morning we recom- 
menced our journey at six, and arrived at 
Kopruinitza at nine. This was a thriving 
village, containing two butchers’ shops 
and two handsome cafés, whose loungers 
were enlivened by a band of gipsy mu- 
sicians. The houses were gaily painted 
in blue and white colors. I was curious 
enough to enquire the price of provisions 
here, and learned that an ofe of meat 
(mutton) sells for three piastres —in other 
words, 2 1-2 lbs. sell for sixpence ; a chicken 
sells for fourpence, which sum will also 
buy 21-2 lbs. of bread. According to 
my experience, however, the meat is only 
good at certain seasons : in the early spring 
there is none to be had—at least, none 
eatable. A succulent beef-steak or saddle 
of mutton at any season is the result of 
high and expensive art. Their bread, 
however, was vastly superior to English 
baker’s bread. Two hours after leaving 
this village we arrived at Yagodina, a large 
place of five thousand people. This town 
differed in no wise from any Turkish town 
in Roumelia, except in its air of compara- 
tive prosperity, which I thought very evi- 
dent. There was nothing curious to see 
here, so we rode on. At four we reached 
the town of Keupri, and came on the river 
Morava, which is here about the size of 
the Thames at Putney. Keupri is the 
Turkish word for bridge. That which we 
crossed was a pontoon bridge, and appar- 
ently recently made; but about two hun- 
dred yards higher up were the stone but- 
tresses of a fine old Roman bridge. It 
would be very easy to rebuild it or make 
an iron one on these buttresses. We 
were welcomed with much distinction by 
the natchalnik of Keupri. He told us 
that his town contained three thousand five 
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hundred people, and bade us enter his 
house. We were entertained according 
to the good old fashion of the country, the 
wife and daughter serving us with coffee 
and sweetmeats while we sat smoking on 
adivan. Our host’s walls were profusely 
hung with swords and pistols: amongst 
these last was a pair whose freedom from 
ornamentation, but fine workmanship, 
seemed very English. I asked the nat- 
chalnik where he got them, and he told 
me that a wandering Englishman had 
given him them ten years ago, when he 
was natchalnik at Valejvo, in the east of 
Servia. He was as surprised as myself 
when he found that we had met before, 
and that I was the wandering English- 
man: since then a Montenegrin servant 
had stolen the pistols, together with a hun- 
dred ducats, on leaving for his native 
mountains. After much difficulty the owner 
had recovered the pistols, but not the 
money. Montenegrins are not unfre- 
quently found as servants, gardeners, and 
the like, throughout Turkey in Europe. 
They are especially numerous at Constan- 
tinople. It is understood that they are 
good and trustworthy men as long as they 
intend to. stay with their employers, but as 
soon as they have nearly fulfilled their ap- 
pointed time they have to be sharply 
looked after, as they are naturally anxious 
to take a souvenir to their mountains. 
After an hour spent with the natchalnik 
he took us in his carriage to Paratin, about 
two hours further. The natchalnik’s pri- 
vate carriage is a Hungarian wicker-work 
four-wheeled vehicle, admirably adapted 
for the rough roads of these regions. 
Paratin contains about five thousand in- 
habitants. We put up at an hotel, not un- 
like the rest, that is, foully dirty. The 
Servians are in a transition state in respect 
to their houses of entertainment. Hotels 
are to them new inventions; until within 
a few years travellers were entertained by 
the villagers, and were expected to bring 
their own bedding and other necessaries. 
The native Servian has no idea of keeping 
a house where guests are expected to pay, 
so the trade of “licensed victualler” is 
handed over to gipsies and such-like runa- 
gates, whose ideas of entertainment are 
by no means so clear as their intentions to 
fleece their guests. The beds that the 
travellers are expected to sleep in usually 
swarm with vermin, and the sheets have 
evidently had numerous occupants and of 
great variety. While we were here many 
carts passed through full of Italian laborers 
coming from the railway works over the 
frontier. We heard that the railway had 
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been opened up to Tatar Bazarjik. On the 
following day we travelled on to Rashné, 
which we reached at Io A.M., and: having 
breakfasted, continued our journey. We 
rode through a very varied country, most 
of which was grazing ground. We saw 
numerous Wallachian shepherds wearing 
caps of wool of the most gigantic and bar- 
barous kind. All this country but a few 
years since was covered with oak forests, 
since recklessly destroyed. The more re- 
cent clearings were marked by the stumps 
of the trees, between which was growing 
maize. If Servia continues in this waste- 
ful course for another hundred years, the 
people, or rather the descendants of the 
present people, will be driven to burn the 
dried dung of their cattle, as in Armenia, 
and so impoverish their land. Meantime 
the soil on the slopes of their hills, no 
longer held by tree-roots in which the 
rain is collected, will be washed away in 
floods; the springs will also dry up, and 
an amount of deterioration will follow dif- 
ficult to estimate. The government is 
alive to all this, but the peasantry are too 
fixed in their traditional customs : no laws 
against wastefully destroying timber would 
be endured. The birds we see on the 
road are hoopoes (everywhere numerous), 
rollers, magpies, hooded crows, blue rock- 
pigeons, turtle doves, woodpeckers, etc. 
We reached Svetiroman Monastery at 
noon. It is situated in a beautiful wooded 
gorge near the Morava. Close by is the 
site of an important battle fought in 1811 
between the Turks and the Servian patri- 
ots combined with a small Russian force, 
the latter under the command of General 
O’ Rourke, a gallant Irishman in the Rus- 
sian service. He defeated the Turks, but 
lost a large number of Russians, who, 
being disciplined, bore the brunt of the 
Turkish attacks. There isa curious tower 


-not far from the river here, of very massive 


construction. A Servian legend informs 
us that the Morava, now twelve hundred 
yards from the tower, flowed close past it 
before the Turkish conquest. A certain 
chief, named Theodor, owned it and made 
it his usual place of residence. In some 
secret manner the Turks introduced them- 
selves into the cellars. The Lord Theo- 
dor sent a servant for wine. He not re- 
turning, another was sent; and, lastly, the 
chdtelaine went, and cautiously peeping 
through the chinks of the door, saw the 
Turks and gave the alarm, too late, how- 
ever, to save the lives of the family. 

At the convent we met a very fine speci- 
men of days gone by in the form of an aged 
courier, named Prenditch, who entered the 
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service of the British government in 1837, 
and spent his life chiefly in riding between 
Constantinople and Belgrade. He greeted 
me with “ How do you do, sir?” but very 
soon got out of his depth in English, and 
was giad to converse in Turkish. He was 
dressed in the genuine old Tartar cos- 
tume; and no dress can be more pictu- 
resque or more adapted for riding on 
horseback. It is neither more nor less 
than the Mameluke costume, so familiar 
in most of the battle scenes of the first 
Napoleon. Prenditch accompanied us to 
Alexinatz, a fine town of about eight thou- 
sand souls. Here he proudly and grate- 
fully welcomed us to the house which the 
British government had given him on his 
retirement. It was by far the best in the 
place, and well built. The rooms were 
most tastefully decorated with arms and 
vases of flowers, while the walls were hung 
with photographs of English travellers 
and old friends. Prenditch is fond of the 
English. He has seen but few, and those 
gentlemen, and under the best of circum- 
stances. The change from the filthy inns 
of Servia to the luxurious table and clean 
sheets of our host was a welcome one in- 
deed. On the morning of our arrival the 
chief judge and the natchalnik called to 
pay their respects. About two o’clock we 
bade adieu to our good friend, and set out 
for the frontier, accompanied by the 
natchalnik. In two hours we reached a 
Servian guardhouse, garrisoned by peas- 
ant soldiers, who turned out and presented 
arms in a very creditable manner. The 
frontier is marked by a high and strong 
wooden fence, precisely like the fence of 
an English park. We entered the Turk- 
ish territory through a large door; and on 
the custom-house officer approaching to 
examine our baggage he was instructed by 
the natchalnik that we were a sort of 
“superior persons,” and therefore not 
likely to have contraband goods, and so 
we were excused the ceremony of exam- 
ination. 

Ever since Servia has gained her quasi- 
independence, her relations with Turkey 
have been strained; and though, as in all 
such cases, there may be faults on both 
sides, it appears to me that Servia has 
had much to endure. For many years 
past a small piece of her territory, Little 
Svornik, has been actually occupied by 
the Turks; and, although foreign govern- 
ments have decided that it is wrongfully 
occupied, the Porte delays from year to 
year making reparation—thus keeping 
open a sore that a single act of justice 
would heal forever. But worse than ac- 
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tual wrongs are the contempt and slights 
that Servian agents have to put up with 
at the Porte. At the time of my last visit 
to the capital, the Servian agent was a 
gentleman as remarkable for his suave 
and courtly manners as Eari Granville is 
in England, and he complained privately 
to me that the Turkish ministers would 
not show him the ordinary politeness of 
rising when he paid his visit. In fact, he 
was treated precisely as a rayah, or non- 
Mussulman Turkish subject. ' 

Ever since the accession of Prince 
Michael, who was murdered in 1866, Ser- 
via has spent her best energies in arming 
for a possible contest with Turkey. She 
has a regular army of about five thousand, 
well armed and drilled; but this is only a 
nucleus: she has besides a militia of about 
two hundred thousand, organized on the 
Swiss model. Considering her actual pop- 
ulation of little over a million, this is a 
somewhat large proportion, and it is doubt- 
ful how far she would be able to utilize the 
force at her command. She would un- 
questionably be formidable at home and 
on the defensive, but advancing into a 
well defended and contented country her 
forces would soon be destroyed ; yet there 
is still another alternative. If she left her 
own territory she would not enter eithera 
well-defended or contented country. If 
she chose her time well, she would find a 
population ready to rise as one man against 
the hated yoke of the Moslem ruler, who, 
whether a good administrator like Midhat 
Pasha, or a cruel, dishonest, grinding ty- 
rant like Chapkun Pasha, has always con- 
trived by contempt and disrespect to alien- 
ate the Christians of the country. All the 
Servian troops are armed with good breech- 
loading rifles, besides which there is a 
force of about two hundred field guns, 
also rifled, but poorly horsed. The cav- 
alry, both regular and irregular, is alto- 
gether wretched in appearance. . The Ser- 
vian’s favorite animal is the pig, which he 
breeds and fattens to perfection: he can- 
not understand the treatment of either 
horses or kine. At Kraguevatz, a small 
city in the interior of the country, the late 
Prince Michael established an arsenal, 
where Belgian workmen are employed 
manipulating steam-engines and turning 
out rifles and cannon of excellent manu- 
facture, and cartridges by the million. In 
introducing the necessary material into the 
country the prince was greatly favored and 
aided by the sympathizing Roumanian 
authorities, and jealously watched and 
scolded by the Austrians and English. 
The government of Servia may be de- 
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scribe] as a democratic bureaucracy. O42 
the establishment of independence, more 
than fifty years ago, the heroes of the war 
naturally demanded tracts of land for their 
services, and looked forward to founding 
families and becoming aristocrats, even as 
the nobles of Hungary. 

In truth this state of things seemed to 
be in the course of nature: they could 
conceive of no other system than that of 
landlord and laborer, just as the average 
Englishman can imagine no other land 
system than that involving landlord, ten- 
ant, and laborer. But old Milosch Obre- 
novitch, then in the zenith of his power, 
crushed this movement in the bud; he 
reflected that since the expulsion of the 
Dahis, the Moslem landlords who so 
plagued the people, they had done very 
well without any such functionaries; that 
the military and other duties performed by 
the tenants of the crown or landlords in 
other countries had a fatal facility of fall- 
ing into abeyance, while the landlords 
acquired the fee-simple of the land after 
throwing off the duties or rent on to the 
nation at large: therefore he determined 
that each peasant should have the fee- 
simple of the land he occupied; only cer- 
tain forests or wastes to be held by the 
crown; and so it comes to pass that Ser- 
via is a nation of peasant proprietors, pay- 
ing no rent for their land. Like all such 
democracies, they are intensely conserva- 
tive. The government offices are filled by 
a class which has sprung into existence 
from the demand for educated officials. 
They are men who have been educated 
abroad, sometimes in Germany, sometimes 
in France. 

On two occasions before this journey I 
have seen the Servian army paraded. 
This army was almest entirely the crea- 
tion of Prince Michael. After the bom- 
bardment of Belgrade in 1862 he bent all 
the energies of a determined nature to ‘get 
rid of seven Turkish garrisons, which oc- 
cupied as many fortresses in the country. 
Availing himself of a treaty right accord- 
ed to the Servians to bear arms, he man- 
aged to exchange the rude native weapons 
for muskets of regular calibre which he 
obtained from Russia, after being foiled 
by the British government in an attempt 
to get them from Birmingham. He had 
his militia admirably drilled and organ- 
ized on the Swiss model. He next estab- 
lished an arsenal at Kraguevatz, where, 
aided by Belgian artisans, he turned out 
at least two hundred rifled cannon. When 
he had thus raised and armed a formidable 
force, he threatened to join the Montene- 
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grias in insurrection, or to raise the Bos- 
nians and Herzegovinians, if his demands 
were not attended to. Thanks to Count 
Beust chiefly, he gained his point after 
being opposed to the uttermost by the 
British government, which has always 
thought that a brutal Turkish despotism 
was the right and proper form of govern- 
ment for these progressive Christians. 

On leaving Servian ground, we drove 
through a somewhat desolate country 
chiefly occupied by shepherds, sheep, and 
goats, with here and there patches of cul- 
tivation. After a few hours we reached 
the important Turkish city of Nisch, which 
at once shows its Moslem character by 
the domes and minarets of the numerous 
mosques. We were terribly shaken by 
the infernal pavement, which is, if possi- 
ble, a degree worse than that of the Ser- 
vian cities. All Servian monotony was 
over: we had reached, if not a new race 
of people, at least one whose Asiatic re 
ligion had induced them to adopt the civ- 
ilization of Arabia rather than that of 
Europe. Veiled and muffled figures were 
moving about the streets, and pretty chil- 
dren in brilliant-colored garments were 
gambolling about, while the turbaned 
shopkeepers dreamed away their existence 
as only Moslems can. The shops too 
were all of the Asiatic type —a small 
room covered by one large shutter raised 
and let down once in the twenty-four 
hours, and the contents of the most prim- 
itive kind. We were forced to go to the 
hotel, which we found quite as filthy as 
anything we had hitherto seen. 

I am not aware that there is anything 
remarkable to record, of Nisch: it has 
usually a strong garrison, being a frontier 
town. But the administration of Midhat 
Pasha has certainly done much for this 
part of the country during the last few 
years. Before setting out on my journey, 
I had scarcely expected to be able to do 
the whole of it in a carriage: from my 
former experiences of Turkey I felt sure 
that I should have, sooner or later, to 
change for the saddle. The roads in Ser- 
via were very fair, but when I reached 
Nisch I can say without exaggeration that 
they were as good as English coach-roads. 
I was utterly astonished at this marvel- 
lous change in the time-honored traditions 
of the Turkish empire. The beneficent 
despot was Midhat Pasha, who, about nine 
or ten years ago, filled some important 
posts in these countries. He made roads 
and bridges in every direction, and quite 
changed the face of the country. Hither- 
to these have been kept in excellent order, 
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partly owing, probably, to Midhat being 
from time to time prime minister. After 
a certain number of years the peasantry 
will get accustomed to the roads, and 
when once considered a necessity of life 
they will be kept in order without the aid 
of any central authority. 

I would here pause to remark that from 
Belgrade to this Turkish garrison the 
road is clear for a promenade militaire. 
In case of war the Turks would have no 
obstacles (excepting always the river at 
Keupri) beyond those of the stout hearts 
of the Servians and a superior military 
force. This idea strongly impressed me 
as I jogged along in my wagon, which 
might represent a heavy piece of artillery. 
I was not surprised then when lately I 
heard that the famous Russian general 
Tchernayeff had been put in command of 
the Servian force which was to operate in 
this direction, as probably the tug of war 
will here be mostly felt. Partisan warfare, 
which consists mainly in ambuscades, sur- 
prises, and the defence of passes, would 
here be out of place — nothing but regu- 
lar tactics by disciplined troops could 
avail. 

Early on the following morning we were 
trotting along the admirable high-road 
through well-cultivated fields bearing 
heavy crops of cereals, when we passed 
a newly-built and European-like military 
hospital, just outside the city, and near 
this was a far more interesting remnant of 
a far more barbarous age, albeit not more 
than fifty years old. 1 caught sight of a 
small square tower about twelve feet high, 
built of stone and mud. Had I not been 
looking out for it, this tower might well 
have been missed, for there is nothing 
remarkable or attractive to the casual 
observer. But being close to the road 
my eye caught something peculiar, and so 
I jumped out of the wagon and found 
what I had sought for, the Tower of 
Skulls. After a bloody fight and massacre 
of the Servian insurgents in this part of 
the country, the Turkish conquerors, after 
the ancient and Asiatic custom, collected 
the heads of the slain and built them into 
a tower to commemorate their victory and 
to strike terror into the conquered popu- 
lation. An ordinary square tower was 
first built of stone, with mud cement, and 
into this were fixed the heads of the slain. 
It must have been a ghastly sight some 
forty or fifty years ago, when hundreds of 
grinning skulls greeted the passing travel- 
ler. The Turks of the place were doubt- 
less as proud of their tower as the French 
(excepting the Communalists) are of the 
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Vendon-.e column ; but as time went ona 
new spirit arose: the government of Sul- 
tan Mahmoud, and still more that of Ab- 
dul Mejid, conducted by Reshid Pasha, 
began to be anxious to be less Asiatic 
and more civilized, and so, hearing from 
time to time of the disgust of consuls and 
travellers on seeing this tower, orders 
were sent to have the skulls removed. 
This has been done within the reach of a 
man’s arm; beyond that a few remain like 
the ripe cherries on the topmost branch 
of a tree, so that there is little ghastliness 
remaining in the famous Tower of Skulls, 
which will probably disappear altogether 
by natural means; if not otherwise inter- 
fered with, during the next fifty years. 
About four hours from Nisch we came 
to a more mountainous country, and then 
entered one of the Balkan passes. We 
slowly ascended a winding road to a guard- 
house named Plotcha, where a magnificent 
view awaited us. Descriptions of scenery 
are scarcely worth reading unless they 
include some monument of historic inter- 
est. Doubtless the varied scenery on 
which we gazed of mountain, river, forest, 
and fertile plain, contained the sites of 
many struggles; but as this paper deals 
with the present rather than the past, I 
will not digress into the fields of Gibbon, 
but continue my journey. We presently 
arrived at the village of Topoliniza, situ- 
ated in a broad valley, and peopled by Ta- 
tar and Circassian emigrants. Many of 
my readers will doubtless remember that 
on the invasion of the Crimea by the allied 
forces in 1854 the Moslem Tatars of that 
peninsula did not oppose a very deter- 
mined resistance to the enemy, or show 
any romantic loyalty to the Christian em- 
peror. On the contrary, they simply made 
the best of their situation, and, finding 
they had been invaded by an overwhelm- 
ing force of good customers, who, more- 
over, forced them to give up their carts, 
horses, camels, etc., the simple ‘Tatar 
peasants contented themselves by pocket- 
ing the cash which the invaders gave in 
return for the services offered. After the 
war, however, the Tatars soon found them- 
selves ina painful position. The Russian 
authorities, it is alleged, commenced such 
a persecution that these poor people were 
fain to abandon their homes and fly to the 
dominions of the caliph. Homes were 
found for them in various parts of the 
Ottoman dominions, but the Turks made 
a political use of them. They planted 
colonies of these Moslems strategically 
amongst the discontented Bulgarians, and 
close to the frontier of dangerous Servia, 
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so that in case of a campaign amongst 
these peoples, the Turks might find oases 
of loyalty here and there of immense use 
to the intelligence and commissariat de- 
partments. The Crimean Tatars are, 
however, by no means bad neighbors, and 
far different from those not remote ances- 
tors who used to harry Russian and Polish 
villages under the banner of the Crescent, 
and whose hardy habits and courage are 
so graphically described by the Baron de 
Tott, who campaigned with them. Some 
generations of them have passed under 
stern Russian organization, and they 
have become peaceful agriculturists. But 
four or five years passed, and another 
people, colonists also, appeared in these 
countries, who had not tasted Russian 
discipline, but had despairingly fled from 
it. During the Crimean war the Circas- 
sians, instigated by jealous Turks, refused 
the oft-repeated offers of English envoys 
of aid against the Russians. The latter 
keenly felt the danger they had incurred, 
for had these offers been accepted, it is 
obvious that with the Black Sea absolutely 
in our possession, the Caucasian passes 
could have been stopped, and the trans- 
caucasian provinces would inevitably have 
been lost to Russia. No sooner was Rus- 
sia disembarrassed by the treaty of Paris 
from her formidable western foes than she 
turned the whole strength of her resources 
on the Circassian mountaineers. In vain 
did these now appeal to Turkey, to France, 
and to England; it was too late. They 
defended village by village, mountain by 
mountain; but the despairing courage of 
these gallant and picturesque mountain- 
eers was no match for the sternly disci- 
plined columns of the civilized power. 
Prodigies of valor were displayed, but their 
strongholds were beaten down by moun- 
tain rifled guns, their ambuscades were 
betrayed to those who could offer hand- 
fuls of gold to hungry savages, and the 
strongest positions were turned and raked 
by grape-shot; and so mountain after 
mountain was occupied, and the prophet 
king Schamyl taken to St. Petersburg. 
Thousands of these gallant people com- 
mitted a sort of national suicide. They 
crowded, with their women and children, 
to the pestilential coasts of the Black Sea, 
and there, while waiting for vessels, per- 
ished like flies; vessels came, and, being 
overcrowded and badly found, proved cof- 
fins to thousands more. The rest were 
relieved by the Turkish government, who 
sent officials with money to succor the 
starving and take them to Bulgaria. We 
all know what Turkish officials are: the 
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ot only a 
small percentage of the relief fund; but 
once in Bulgaria, they were better off, for 
the Bulgarians were forced to build them 
cottages, and to support them until they 


survivors of this fearful exodus 


could support themselves. These Circas- 
sians, like the Tatars, were strategically 
placed amongst the Christians, but in free 
Circassia they had not learned to be peace- 
ful agriculturists ; on the contrary, fighting 
from generation to generation against their 
Christian invaders, it is not to be won- 
dered at if they did not prove to be very 
pleasant neighbors to the Christians, 
Everywhere I heard that the Circassian 
immigrants were robbers, but some are 
disposed to think their sins have been 
exaggerated, and that they have played 
the part of the cat in the household, for if 
ever acrime is committed in Bulgaria it 
is ascribed to the Circassians, until it is 
brought home to some one else. 

About midday we arrived at the village 
of Ak Palanka, quite a curious place. 
The village contained, I suppose, about a 
hundred huts, of the poorest sort, built of 
wattle and dab, and thatched with straw; 
and this village, covering little more than 
three acres, was surrounded by a wall of 
mud and stone and flanked by towers. 
It was a regularly fortified place, though 
absolutely untenable before even field 
artillery, but quite the sort of place which 
would stand a historic siege in Homeric 
days. At the principal gateway were two 
four-pound brass howitzers. Outside the 
village was a small suburb, and here was 
a manufactory of pottery. The pots 
turned out were for village use, and could 
not boast of much ornament, but they 
were of the purest classical form, and 
would have passed muster in any museum 
as Cyprian antiquities. The whole factory 
was contained in two cottages, and in- 
cluded the ancient potter’s wheel, which 
was worked precisely as it was two or 
three thousand years ago. 

We continued our route through a beau- 
tiful country, well cultivated in the plains, 
the hills being covered with forest and 
brushwood, and at six arrived at the town 
of Pirot, or Charkeui, the former name 
being Bulgarian, the latter Turkish. This 
place has a remarkable industry, that of 
carpets. In driving through the streets 
we saw carpets of the most brilliant colors 
hanging in every shop, and wherever the 
door of a courtyard was open we caught 
glimpses of old women and young maidens 
busily employed in weaving them on large 
and small frames. These carpets are 
peculiar, and by no means well known in 
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the English market, though coming into 
notice under the name of kelim carpets 
(kelim being the Turkish for carpet). 
They are of remarkably bright colors, 
quaint antique patterns, and instead of 
being woven on cord, as are ours, they are 
exactly alike on both sides. The colors 
too are lasting. I saw one which had 
been in wear (in the best room, and there- 
fore but seldom trodden on) for thirty 
years, and it really looked but little the 
worse. They are marvellously cheap at 
Pirot, and are to be bought in Belgrade at 
a greatly reduced price. They are much 
used all over Turkey in Europe, at least 
in the Slavonian provinces, in Servia, Bos- 
nia, etc., though, as far as I could learn, 
but little exported into western Europe. 
The gentility of Belgrade despise them, 
and prefer the gaudy rubbish from the 
looms of Austria, which does not lasta 
tithe of the time, but then it is more “ civ- 
ilized” looking. I bought a lot of these 
barbaric carpets, and all my friends who 
are artistic admire them much, as they are 
now displayed in rooms where there are 
no paintings. The colors are too bright 
to be brought into contact with either oil 
or water colors. They suit admirably 
rooms which are rather gloomy and con- 
tain dark furniture. There are numerous 
Jews here of the poorest kind, and, as 
usual, displaying their talents as small 
financiers. I could not purchase my car- 
pets without the intervention of a Jew 
broker, who probably earned a very few 
francs for his services. These people are 
never producers, but make themselves use- 
ful as brokers, bankers, and the like. The 
Servians will not allow them to settle be- 
yond Belgrade, because they say wherever 
a Jew settles he begins to sell spirits and 
ruin the peasantry by that and by usury. 
The small daccals, or general dealers in 
the villages, rivals of the Jews, are espec- 
ially careful of the morals of their coun- 
trymen, and are as powerful a class in the 
Skouptchina, or National Assembly, as 
the publicans in the British Parliament, 
so that this intoierant anti-Jewish law can- 
not be repealed, in spite of the representa- 
tions of foreign consuls. Servia undoubt- 
edly loses by the absence of Jews, who all 
over Europe, not excepting our own coun- 
try, have ever been the pioneers and or- 
ganizers of commerce. 

On continuing our journey in the morn- 
ing, I purchased an oke (two pounds and a 
half) of delicious “cherries for twopence : 
this too is the price of grapes in the sea- 
son. The wine about here, when made 
with any degree of care, is delicious, with 
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a decidedly peculiar and pleasant flavor. 
I think I should recognize it anywhere, 
but as far as I could learn it is not export- 
ed. I meta Frenchman in Bulgaria, and 
asked him his opinion of the wine. He 
told me that he thought it delicious, and 
that if he had a small capital he would 
settle in the country, and grow, make, and 
bottle wine after the manner of Bordeaux, 
and his gains would be enormous. Wine 
seemed to me to be of the price of very 
small beer in England. 

We travelled through a very fertile and 
lovely country, sometimes over plains rich 
with cereals, at other times through beau- 
tiful passes in the mountains. At about 
one we reached a guardhouse called Zutch 
koulak karakoli, and shortly afterwards 
the top of a hill, from which we enjoyed a 
magnificent prospect of table-land. At 
about four we reached a point from which 
we saw the distant mosques and minarets 
of the city of Sophia, and two hours’ more 
travelling brought us to the gates. 

We entered the city, and found it as 
filthy and ruinous as Turkish cities invari- 
ably are. We wandered through the 
streets in search of a house of entertain- 
ment, and were at last taken to the princi- 
pal khan. This was so vile a place that 
we determined to seek farther. Seeing an 
Italian signboard over an apothecary’s 
shop, I entered and asked the owner to 
direct me to the best khan in thecity. He 
told me that a Frenchman had that very 
day opened a hotel, and he sent a man to 
guide us to the house. Such luck seldom 
occurs to dirty, way-worn travellers. We 
soon found the house, a large native one, 
converted to suit European requirements. 
We revelled in soap and water, clean 
linen, and¢every luxury we could require. 
The Frenchman and his wife did their 
utmost to make us comfortable, and 
dressed us an admirable dinner. Cheap 
as every native product is in this country, 
anything European is usually outrageous- 
ly dear and bad. We naturally expected 
a heavy bill for our entertainment, and 
were surprised to find it most moder- 
ate. We were the first guests in the new 
hotel, but others followed; for sundry Ital- 
ian engineers employed on the new rail- 
road arrived. They were intelligent, gen- 
tlemanly men, and were a proof that En- 
gland and Germany have no longer the mo- 
nopoly of the great public works of 
Europe. The railways of the East are 
now mainly planned and built by Italians. 
Baron Hirsch, the Belgian, has done the 
financing of these Roumelian lines, but 
Italians do almost all the rest. No work- 
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men, I was told, can excel, and few equal 
them, especially in the masons’ work; 
they are careful, exact, and honest. 

It is strange how backward these coun- 
tries have been in their development in 
the matter of roads and bridges. Good 
high-roads throughout Roumelia have only 
existed for about eight years, z.e. since the 
time of Midhat Pasha, so that the produc- 
tion of this marvellously fertile country 
has not been a tithe of what it might have 
been. The cost of transport of grain 
from Alexinatz to the Danubian ports is 
never less than 3s. 6d. for 250 lbs. The 
consequence is that large tracts of land 
lie untilled. The valley of the Morava, 
through which we passed, is one of the 
most fer‘ile tracts of country in the world, 
but not half cultivated. 

The city of Sophia has about eighteen 
thousand inhabitants, of whom four thou- 
sand are Moslems, five thousand Jews, 
one thousand gipsies, and the rest 
Christians. The export of cereals is 
small in consequence of the expense of 
transport. About four hundred thousand 
okes of tobacco are sent to Europe via 
Salonica. The districts of Doubnitz, 
Jumah, and Koustin produced from seven 
thousand to eight thousand okes of co- 
coons a few years ago, but the silkworm 
disease has diminished the export to one 
thousand okes. 

Sophia is full of sulphurous and alka- 
line hot springs. In walking through the 
streets I came toa public bath of immense 
antiquity ; a large dome had been built 
over a natural hot spring much used by 
the citizens. I was shown, too, the ruined 
mosque of Dubinitza, which so clearly 
proves that God is on the side of the or- 
thodox, for this mosque was formerly a 
church built by the great czar; when the 
Turks conquered the country they con- 
verted the church into a mosque, but a 
few years afterwards it was destroyed by 
an earthquake. Antiquaries, however, 
say that this edifice was originally a Roman 
temple. In the interior I measured fifty- 
one paces in length by thirty in breadth. 
There is a very large orthodox church 
recently built under the protection and 
patronage of Russia, and close by is a 
most interesting public school, conducted 
by M. Christo Stajanoff, a highly educated 
and most enlightened Russian, whose 
heart is evidently in his work. The school 
contains three hundred and eighty pupils 
of various ages, who receive gratuitous 
instruction. They are divided into two 
divisions of two hundred and fifty primary 
and one hundred and thirty secondary 
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scholars, and these again are subdivided, 
the first division into three classes, and 
the second into four. The city subsidises 
the school to the amount of about 750/, 
per annum. The education given here is 
of the most liberal kind: a scholar from 
one of the higher forms would be well 
prepared for a Turkish career, for he 
would be admirably instructed in the mod- 
ern languages, including Turkish, and 
have a good scientific education. It ap- 
pears to me that every mode of education 
practised abroad is more practical than 
any we have in England; and certain it is 
that our young merchants are being ousted 
in all Eastern countries, not only b 

natives, but by Germans and others, and 
it seems that one cause at least of this 
is the very unpractical education received 
at our ecclesiastical academies. 

Where do the skins come from for kid 
gloves? I discovered one source at least 
in Sophia. The firm of Mosson & Co. 
buys two hundred thousand to three hun- 
dred thousand kid-skins every year in this 
city. 

My companions wanted to see the fa- 
mous convent of Rilo, while I determined 
to keep to the carriage-road, but to make a 
diversion to Samakof, where we were to 
meet in a few days; so I left Sophia on 
a fine July morning, the very courteous 
Austrian consul accompanying me part of 
the way. This gentleman is a sportsman, 
and possesses a beautiful spaniel, a very 
rare animal in these parts; he told me that 
there was abundance of sport in the neigh- 
borhood. Within an hour of Sophia isa 
marsh full of snipe, mallard, teal, widgeon, 
pintail duck, scaup, geese of two or three 
varieties, waders, spoonbills, etc. etc. In 
the plain are swarms of quail — we heard 
them chirping in the long grass at every 
step; partridges are abundant, so are 
hares ; and if the sportsman is enterpris- 
ing, he may find roe, the royal red deer, 
and bears in the mountain; the two latter, 
I need not say, require patience, enter- 
prise, and money to secure. The sports- 
man could not do better (that is, in times 
of peace) than make Sophia his head- 
quarters, where he would have every com- 
fort; then, as the season advanced, he 
might run down by the railway (shortly to 
be opened) to Adrianople. The same 
kinds of game are to be found there, and 
in even greater abundance, with the im- 
portant addition of pheasants, which 
swarm, and are to be had for the shooting. 
Then why not begin at Adrianople? Be- 
cause Sophia is on an elevated plateau, 
and is much cooler and healthier in Sep- 
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In that month Adrianople is 


tember. 
decidedly too hot for shooting. 

We passed through sundry villages both 
of Tatars and Circassians; the former 
everywhere spoken well of as quiet, useful 
farmers, the latter denounced as savage 
plunderers, addicted to cattle-lifting, and 


occasionally to murder. To my eyes the 

seemed like broken gentlemen turned bil- 
liard-markers, very different from the 
splendid warriors I knew during the Rus- 
sian war; they wore the same costumes, 
but ragged and dirty; their brilliant arms, 
curiously inlaid with the precious metals, 
were gone or exchanged for some cheap 
Sheffield whittle, and their imposing head- 
dress had often given place to a dirty fez. 

I arrived at the village of Passarik at 
nine, and here took leave of my Austrian 
friend, whose conversation had been in- 
structive, and his attentions most hospi- 
table. 

I drove across a high hill, and along a 
valley, through which flowed a splendid 
trout-stream, and then reached a curious 
iron foundry. The bellows were worked 
by water-power, and the hands numbered 
only three or four; but the ore being close 
by and abundant, they managed to turn 
out a fair amount of pigiron. Surely the 
railway will be an immense aid to the 
development of these resources. As I 
drove on I saw numerous little foundries 
of the same kind; the fuel was wood, and 
the swift-flowing streams always afforded 
the means of working the bellows. The 
whole plain seemed to be a mass of iron 
ore. 

I had brought a letter of introduction 
for Dr. Dunterberg. Had I been new to 
Turkey, I know not how I should have 
found this gentleman, for the natives of 
these regions can never be got to give any 
Europeans their correct names; but I 
asked for the hekim bashi, the chief 
doctor, and found that every man, woman, 
and child knew Hekim Bashi Antonaki, 
which was his local name. I was delight- 
ed'to find that my new. acquaintance was 
a most hospitable and intelligent host. 
He had lived here as a doctor for more 
than thirty years, and of course knew the 
country thoroughly. One would suppose 
that a life in a wilderness such as this 
would have had a sinister effect upon the 
intellect, but 1 can only say that I should 
be glad always to be able to enjoy such 
intellectual society in London. 

Samakof is situated on a plain of consid- 
erable elevation about a mile from the 
base of a lofty range of the Balkan Moun- 
tains, in whose clefts the snow was lying 
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in June. The houses, pavement, and 
streets are precisely those of any unim- 
proved Turkish town, but numerous 
streams of exquisitely pure water are con- 
ducted through the city by two different 
systems of conduits, one to bring drinking 
water, the other to carry off impurities. 
This, combined with the pure mountain- 
air, makes of Samakof quite a sanita- 
rium. 

I received a visit from the caimakam 
or governor of the town, who was one of 
the politest of his polite nation. He told 
me that he had served in the Turkish con- 
tingent, and had thereby conceived a great 
affection for the English. 

Samakof, though not possessing more 
than about five thousand people, is never- 
theless an important place. It manufac- 
tures no less than twenty thousand yards 
of cloth a week. This cloth is chiefly 
worn by the peasantry, and is stout, warm, 
and enduring, infinitely better than the 
fustian of the unfortunate British peasant ; 
but a much finer kind is also made, which 
is worn by the wealthy. One of my com- 
rades purchased a quantity of this, and I 
afterwards saw him wearing it in London, 
no one supposing it was anything but 
British tweed; the color was a dark 
brown, the natural color of the wool. 
The doctor told me as a curious and 
most agreeable entomological fact that 
neither fleas nor bugs can live in Sama- 
kof. I roamed about the streets and 
looked at some native jewellers working 
in their little mud huts. They turned out 
some beautiful filigree work of exquisite 
taste. How is it that taste is only found 
generally amongst savage or semi-civil- 
ized nations? I was tempted to make 
some purchases which were much ad- 
mired in England. I found also some 
beautiful ancient repoussé work in the 
form of Jalask/ar or cartridge boxes which 
I purchased for their weight in silver. 

One of the most remarkable institutions 
in Samakof is a large nunnery situated in 
the midst of the town, and containing 
nearly one hundred nuns. We called 
upon the lady superior, and were very 
politely received in a small parlor. ‘The 
members of the orthodox or Greek faith 
are not, I believe, as much addicted to 
this form of human sacrifice as are their 
dissenting brethren of the Roman Church ; 
nevertheless there are far too many good, 
gentle, pious souls, often the salt of the 
earth, whose lives are lost to the world 
with those of their possible progeny. We 
were served with sweetmeats and coffee 
by a very beautiful nun whose age could 
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not have been over twenty. Her face 
would have served as a model for that of 
a saint, but she kept her eyes steadfastly 
on the floor of the room and seemed to be 
the prey of a profound melancholy. She 
interested me exceedingly. Her pale face 
seemed to tell of incessant vigils, dismal 
penances, and profound, even agonized 
repentance for probably some imaginary 
sin. 

For one not caring for the intellectual 
life of Europe, I know of fewer places 
more agreeable to live in than Samakof. 
It is perfectly healthy ; the natural objects, 
the mountains, streams, forests, and plains 
are beautiful. If any young gentleman 
beginning the consular career can manage 
a little job at the Foreign Office, I would 
recommend him to try and get appointed 
vice-consul at Samakof in order to watch 
and check Russian or Austrian intrigues 
in Roumelia. His place would be acharm- 
ing sinecure. It is not expensive either. 
Trout are abundant; a fat roebuck can be 
obtained for sixteen shillings, or for the 
trouble of shooting ; mutton sells for about 
twopence a pound, and so on. 

My companions joined me at Samakof, 
having had a rough but delightful journey 
to the monastery. The two travellers had 
a long and very rough ride for about seven 
hours, and were then obliged to sleep at a 
very wretched khan on the bare floor, 
the dried mud proving a hard bed. On 
the following day, after some hours’ scram- 
ble through rocks and torrents, they ar- 
rived at the large and imposing monastery. 
A very stately reception awaited them, for 
the arrival of a stranger at Rilo is a rare 
event, and the reception of a Russian 
prince a sort of religious ceremony. The 
great convent bells were rung, and a dep- 
utation of caloyers game out to meet the 
travellers. Rilo is one of the most roman- 
tic of the many romantic convents of Rou- 
melia. It is a large building enclosing 
more than two-acres of ground, and lying 
at the base of a huge amphitheatre of 
forest-covered mountain, and would con- 
tain some hundreds of caloyers or ortho- 
dox monks. These pious beings pass 
their lives in this wilderness, seeking to 
propitiate the Deity by prayers, fastings, 
and a solitary life. They are of course 
looked upon with a superstitious awe by 
the neighboring peasantry and shepherds, 
and mad people are brought to be cured 
by sundry incantations in the church. At 
times, too, the relatives of the dead wish 
to ascertain if the souls of their friends 
are in heaven or hell, and so the body is 
exhumed, and from the state of the corpse 
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the caloyers skilfully solve the dreadful 
mystery, receiving a proper fee for the 
same. The convent is a very ancient one, 
and wealthy from sundry endowments, 
Those connected with it have been skilful 
enough to secure from the reigning sultan 
from time to time valuable concessions 
and privileges; but of course the great 
czar of all the Russias is regarded as the 
pope and protector of this and all such 
places. My companions enjoyed im- 
mensely their visit to this curious place, 
and I half regretted I had not accompa- 
nied them. 

Leaving Samakof and travelling on- 
wards we met frequent signs of the rail- 
way in the shape of carts full of Italian 
workmen, stray engineers on horseback, 
and the like. At four in the afternoon we 
arrived at Gabrova, a small village crowded 
with Italians, Greeks, and Armenians, em- 
ployed in the railway works. The river 
Maritza runs by —a clear, limpid stream 
suggestive of the sa/monide. An Italian 
told me there were plenty of trout in it, 
and I believed him, and regretted I had 
no time to try this beautiful water, which 
runs into the Mediterranean. At Adri- 
anople it is a large and navigable river. 
Travelling onwards we reached a large val- 
ley full of magnificent chestnut-trees as 
well as beech and oak, and about six we 
arrived at Belava, the first railway station! 
It is situated in a lovely valley, close by 
the clear stream of the Maritza. All 
seemed to be in working order, so we 
called on the station-master and enquired 
when we could take the train to Adriano- 
ple. We then learned that he was daily 
expecting an authorization to issue tickets, 
but as yet it had not’ arrived, so that he 
could not pass us on. We might have 
got over this difficulty, but no train would 
appear for some days; so we made up 
our minds to continue our journey, and 
with tired horses and unwilling attendants 
we pushed on another stage, and reached 
the village of Shikashli at nine o’clock. 
There was a grand rustic festival going on, 
and I had the pléasure of seeing a score 
of Bulgarian maidens dancing the holo 
and singing, while the elders sat by and 
the younger lads aided in the mirth in va- 
rious ways. These Bulgarian peasants, 
like those of all other countries I have 
visited, have their innocent and joyous 
dances on the village green. Our own 
peasantry are the only exception, and a 
very sad exception it appears*to me: their 
only recreation seems to be stupifying 
themselves with drugged beer. We made 
our beds on the benches of the village 
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public, the worst quarters we had yet expe- 
rienced, for Shikashli does not boast of the 
immunity from vermin enjoyed by Sama- 
kof. Thereis an insect-powder which has 
a certain reputation, and which is to be 
purchased good and genuine, I believe, in 
some places on the Adriatic. I carried 
with me a good store of this stuff bought 
at Belgrade. I strewed it plentifully about, 
I lay down in a sort of bed of it, but I 
could not sleep nevertheless, as the enemy 
treated my defences with contempt. Asa 
crucial test I caught two or three fat bugs, 
and shut them up in a box of the powder: 
in the morning they seemed lively and well. 
All this was conducive to early rising, so 
on the following morning we were on the 
road before four. We travelled over a 
very rich plain. I never saw such gigantic 
hemlocks in my life —a sure sign of arich 
soil. 

We reached the considerable town of 
Tatar Bazarjik about five, after crossing a 
long wooden bridge spanning the Maritza, 
here a broad stream. We engaged new 
vehicles, our old coachman having become 
tired and insubordinate. After a few 
hours’ rest ina filthy khan we resumed our 
journey through the same beautiful, well- 
cultivated, and fertile plain, very swampy, 
but well adapted for rice, which is largely 
cultivated. A new order of birds was ob- 
served: large storks were wading about 
the plains, and herons were abundant, 
while the white egret or paddy bird was 
seen here and there. 

While we were admiring in the distance 
the towers and minarets of Phillipopoli, 
we met on the road a gaily-dressed man 
with richly ornamented pistols and sabre. 
My old recollections of the East taught me 
that this man was probably the cavass of 
one of the consuls, sent out to meet us, 
which indeed proved to be the case. He 
was the cavass, or government officer at- 
tached to the Russian consul, and so he 
turned back with us and conducted us to 
the city. 

A great part of Phillipopoli is situated 
on a steep hill, and here are the best 
houses. ‘There is a considerable number 
of wea: ° v people here who are Bulgarians 
and Grec. °, whose profits as merchants in 
this cheap, but fertile province, must be 
very large. We had to climb a rugged 
hillside through n.rrow streets before we 
reached the house of the consul, but the 

oal was worth the effort, for we soon 
ound ourselves the objects of a profuse 
and anxious hospitality. ‘Tired and way- 
worn as we were, the change from the hot, 
dusty road, to the cool, clean rooms of the 
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Russian consulate was very delightful, 
still more to feel that we were made thor- 
oughly welcome. Phillipopoli is a large 
and important place, containing about 
twenty thousand inhabitants, chiefly Bul- 
garian Christians, but with a large propor- 
tion of Moslems. On the following morn- 
ing I wandered through the streets and 
into the bazaars, but saw nothing worthy 
of notice or differing in any way from the 
cities I had just passed through. On 
passing an apothecary’s shop I saw a 
crowd of women with babies standing and 
sitting about the shop, which also was full. 
These poor little ones, many of whom 
were dying, were from the neighboring 
villages, and were suffering from diph- 
theria. For the last three or four years 
this disease has been a veritable scourge 
in all these regions, and indeed throughout 
the east of Europe. In Bucharest it is 
said that an infant generation was swept 
away three or four years ago, thirty thou- 
sand infants having fallen victims to this 
malady. In Belgrade, too, where I stayed 
some months, the disease is incessantly at 
work, not unfrequently killing adults, but 
making terrible havoc amongst the infant 
population. Of course the sanitary state 
both of towns and villages is deplorable. 
These cities stand upon a soil infiltrated 
with sewage. Under every house are cess- 
pools full of morbific matter, and no sani- 
tary precautions are ever taken concerning 
them. In short, the people live much 
under the conditions of our own popula- 
tion a few hundred years ago, when they 
were from to time decimated by “the 
black death; ” and now, as then, the peo- 
ple break the laws of nature, which are the 
laws of God, and then have recourse to 
the bishops and priests to pray that the 
laws of nature may be suspended in their 
favor. 

Our stay at Phillipopoli was short; we 
had now got within the railroad system, 
and determined to have recourse to that 
mode of progression, so at nine in the 
morning we took our places in some hot 
and stuffy carriages, lined with red velvet 
and adapted for a northern clime, and pro- 
ceeded to Adrianople. As we descended 
to the warmer regions we observed sun- 
dry signs of a warm climate in the birds 
and vegetation. Rice is grown largely on 
these plains, and over these damp fields 
were hovering flocks of tern, and, high in 
the air, the brilliant-colored apiasters. 

We reached Adrianople at six, and 
found the station situated about two miles 
from this great city, the second in the em- 
pire, containing a vast population of Turks, 
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Greeks, Armenians, Bulgarians, and Jews. 
There are but two really interesting ob- 
jects for the traveller to view, viz. the 
largest mosque and a beautiful old palace 
containing various examples of Eastern 
decorative art, rapidly going to decay. 

After a short visit we proceeded to Con- 
stantinople by the new railway, which, 
running over a nearly level plain, is almost 
as serpentine as the line over the Scem- 
mering Alps. Why has this line been 
made twice as long as necessary? This 
question can only be answered by those 
who know how business is done in Tur- 
key. 

The line is now most useful to the Turks 
for military operations. They have lately 
been hurrying up troops toward the Ser- 
vian frontier, where are mustering the 
militia of that State under native and Rus- 
sian officers. 

Of all the populations of the vast 
Turkish empire, the Bulgarians are the 
most industrious, the most ingenious, 
artistic, and altogether progressive. Some 
of their carpets, their silver filigree and 
repoussé work would do credit to any na- 
tion. Politically and socially they have 
labored under immense disadvantages. 
Cut off from European influences and gov- 
erned by a clique of varnished savages 
whose system of government was pro- 
nounced by a British ambassador to be 
that of the Highland cateran, these peo- 
ple have yet done wonders. Of late years 
they have freed themselves from the tram- 
mels of the corrupt Greek Church and 
established a Bulgarian Church; they 
have also founded admirable schools in 
almost every village, and high-class col- 
leges in every city. Living under the or- 
ganized brigandage (Midhat Pasha’s rule 
excepted) which goes by the name of the 
Sublime Porte, and harassed by colonies of 
ferocious Circassians, it is not to be*won- 
dered at if they are not exactly “loyal” 
to that government. They have been ac- 
cused, too, of listening to Russian agents, 
though such more or less imaginary individ- 
uals would seem to be unnecessary where 
Circassians and plundering and ravish- 
ing Zaptiés do the work of disaffection so 
well; they have at times, though not for 
many years, made here and there feeble 
attempts at insurrection when absolutely 
driven to despair, but such have always 
ended in wholesale massacres and hang- 
ings. During the last few months, how- 
ever, their fate has been unusually severe. 
The rising in Herzegovina and the men- 
acing attitude of Servia induced the Turks 
to carry out a severe system of disarma- 
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ment amongst the Christians, and at the 
same time to muster and arm all the Cir- 
cassians and other Moslems, and to assem- 
ble a large force of Kurds and other 
Asiatic savages. Various isolated in- 
stances of atrocities occurred before the 
Salonica outrage on the consuls; there 
was then a lull, as a European fleet ap- 
peared before that city as a menace, and 
all the Moslems were cowed. No long 
time elapsed, however, before our Foreign 
Office refurbished up the old dogma of 
“the independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman empire,” which they appeared 
ready to enforce by the appearance of a 
powerful British fleet in Besika Bay. Res- 
idents throughout the empire testify to~ 
the extraordinary effect this demonstra- 
tion caused amongst the Turks. Their 
spirits rose with the idea that their old ally 
was ready ta back them against their old 
enemy. At once the thousands of Bashi- 
Bazooks, men recruited from the scum of the 
empire, with the savage Circassians, were 
let loose upon the unfortunate and unarmed 
Bulgarians. More than one hundred towns 
were utterly destroyed — men, women, and 
children slaughtered indiscriminately. In 
one instance especially a large school of 
both sexes was slaughtered by our allies 
in cold blood, and the school with its 
ghastly contents burned to the ground. 
About forty thousand Bulgarians were 
supposed to have been thus slaughtered 
up to the end of June. Worse still, the 
most refined tortures were applied, and as 
I write are being applied, to sundry nota- 
bles, by fire, crucifixion, impalement, and 
the like. No one who is personally ac- 
quainted with the country will doubt that 
cruelties and horrors prevail without limit 
and without check. 

The streets of many large cities have 
been turned into slave-markets for the 
sale and purchase of children. And here 
I would fain pause, for I scarcely know 
how to put into decent language the re- 
volting facts that ought to be recorded. 
The chastity of fair Bulgarian girls and 
decent young matrons has been brutally 
outraged, and boys are sold to the keepers 
of vile places of entertainment. 

But England, so-called Christian En- 
gland, whose towns present the aspect of 
whole populations cleanly and decently 
trooping to church and chapel every Sun- 
day, is mainly responsible for all this. To 
keep a road to India she prefers to have 
that road in the possession of barbari:ns 
whom she can threaten and cajole, and so 
lets crime upon crime be piled upon our 
consciences; no matter, we must still 
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diplomatize and fight “for the independ- 
ence and integrity of the Ottoman em- 
pire.” , =F es 

An intense jealousy of Russia is at the 
bottom of our present attitude. Every- 
thing that Russia does is ascribed to her 
greed of territory. It is scarcely becom- 
ing in a nation which during the last cen- 
tury has annexed more territory than any 
European power, to be very censorious 
with Russia on this point, nor is it fair to 
ascribe greed of annexation as the sole 
motive powerin Russia. Besides more or 
less of this form of covetousness, the chief 
passion in Russia is an intense sympathy 
with suffering humanity in Turkey. Nu- 
merous societies are actively at work in all 
directions for the succor of the unfortu- 
nate victims of Turkish barbarism. The 
whole of society, too, is in a state of burn- 
ing indignation at the news so constantly 
arriving of the tortures and massacres 
going on not far beyond the frontier of 
Russia. The victims are a kindred peo- 
ple; many individuals are well known 
amongst Russians, who, after all, are 
not equal to the calm political state of 
mind which, during the Cretan insurrec- 
tion, induced our own foreign minister to 
forbid British men-of-war to rescue Chris- 
tian families who from the shore were 
shrieking for help against armed Moslems 
slaughtering and ravaging their villages. 
Our support of these Turkish allies is, to 
say the least, dangerous. We are shut- 
ting our eyes to the future, which may 
develop flourishing civilized states in these 
regions, and we are drifting towards hos- 
tilities with a powerful military empire, 
and in a despicable, God-forsaken cause. 





From The Atheneum. 
THE GREAT LORD FAIRFAX. 


THERE has recently been added to the 
Bodleian Library a somewhat interesting 
MS. volume. It comprises various letters, 
memorials, etc., of the Fairfax family, 
copied into a book by Mary Arthington, 
daughter of the great Lord Fairfax, com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of the Par- 
liament of England —her to whom An- 
drew Marvell was tutor, and who, by her 
second marriage, became Duchess of 
Buckingham, in the reign of Charles the 
Second. Most of the letters are addressed 
to the copyist, either in her maiden or first 
married name, by three of her sisters, and 
other members of the family. There are 
twenty-five from Frances Widdrington, 





exclusive of one duplicated (apparently 
from forgetfulness), fourteen from Doro- 
thy Hutton, and two from Elinor Selby. 
Also two from Thomas Fairfax, brother 
to Mary; one from Charles Fairfax, her 
uncle; one from Frances Legard, her 
niece ; one from Thomas Widdrington, 
her brother-in-law; and one from Sarah 
Coyne. Also five from Lady Fairfax to 
her husband, the general. Also “A Fu- 
neral Oration on the Honorable Lady 
Frances Widdrington,” delivered May 5, 
1649, eighteen pages in length; a poem 
on the same by “Rich. Booker;” two 
Epicadiums or Acrostics on the same by 
“Fran. Lenton, Gent.;” verses by “Jo. 
Frayour, York. May 25, 1649;” and an 
“Elegy on the death of Mrs. (Miss) 
Dorothy Widdrington, eldest daughter of 
the Lady Frances, late deceased, by S. 
Smith.” In all there are fifty-eight docu- 
ments. 

The book was a shabby quarto, in worm- 
eaten calf, once hasped, with dislocated 
covers, and coarse, thickish paper; and 
is not half filled, for it contains 213 blank 
pages and 142 written ones. The chirog- 
raphy is rusty and perpendicular, and 
occasionally much blotted, though pos- 
sessing a certain quaint grace, especially at 
the beginning, before the copyist became 
careless. The small letters are about a 
quarter of an inch long. What punctua- 
tion there is consists mainly of commas, 
used instead of full stops. The volume 
has since been re-bound. 

The letters are of various and no dates, 
ranging from 1635 to 1671, and written 
from various places, principally London 
and York. They relate almost exclu- 
sively to family affairs —to births, deaths, 
lyings-in, sickness, mutual affection, and 
religion. Some are entirely devoted to the 
latter subject. Mary Arthington, whose 
autograph appears on the fly-leaf, ob- 
viously copied them, together with the 
other documents, into the volume, as a 
means of preserving such interesting fam- 
ily memorials. They give a pleasant and 
sometimes affecting picture of the domes- 
tic relations of the Fairfaxes, a family dis- 
tinguished in war, letters, and diplomacy ; 
and of the wholesome, kindly, and con- 
scientious life of the English gentry in the 
seventeenth century. There are but few 
political allusions in them, though, in letter 
the second, Frances Widdrington pities 
her sister Mary because she “ must part 
with her dear husband in these parrilus 
times,” and is sorry she cannot invite her 
(to “ Yorke the 28th of —— 1640”), “for 
truly we have some thoughts of flying 
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with our poore little ones we know not 
whither;” and mentions Wentworth. In 
No 7 (not dated but evidently written 
from London) Mrs. Widdrington speaks 
of her husband being “at the hall,” proba- 
bly Westminster. In 8 (the duplicated 
one), dated “ Yorke, Dec. 11, 1639,” she 
has been, that day, at the “sollem sad 
funerall” of Lady Hoyle, who died sud- 
denly. In 17, writing again from York, 
Jan. 20, 1642, she states that correspon- 
dence “is not now safe: troubles are again 
upon us, and greater expected every day.” 
And in 26, dated March 23, 1646, she con- 
doles on the death of “our dear Father 
(obviously her husband’s father and her 
father-in-law, for Fairfax lived to assist 
the Restoration, going to the Hague as 
chief representative of the Parliament, to 
Carry its invitation to the king) taken away 
from the evils coming upon the poor 
land.” As we have seen, Lady Frances 
Widdrington only survived till May, 1649; 
for, on the 15th of that month, her late 
husband, Thomas, writes a touching letter 
to his “ dear sister,” Mary Arthington, on 
the decease of his wife in child-birth, the 
baby being still-born. 

But the gems of the collection are the 
five letters to her husband from Lady 
Fairfax — the redoubtable Presbyterian 
and royalist dame, who, it may be remem- 
bered, accompanied the general to the 
field, and falling into the hands of the 
enemy, was chivalrously sent back to Fair- 
fax by the Marquis of Newcastle, in his 
own coach, escorted by a troop of royalist 
horse; and who lived to insult the regi- 
cide judges at Charles’s trial, by exclaim- 
ing, “He has too much sense to be 
here!” when her absent husband’s name 
was called. In thése purely domestic let- 
ters, she appears, not as a partisan or 
zealot, but as a most careful and loving 
English wife. It is an exquisite portrait, 
unconsciously self-painted. The letters 
are as follows, verbatim et literatim. 

T. B. Gunn, 
My Mother's Letters to my Father. 
Deare Sweet heart 

I haue recieued your letter in which I per- 
ceiue you haue beene very sicke I am sory to 
heare it, I pray let me heare from you as soone 
as you can for I shall thinke it long till I heare 
in the meane time I will pray for your good 
health I would desire you not to stire out too 
soone I giue you many kinde thankes for 
your loue & care over me which am not at this 
time very well but I thanke god our little ones 
are ail well so sweet heart hoping of your 
amendment I rest 

Your obedient and louing wife 
Mary FAIRFAX. 
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good sweet heart 

I have lived in hopes the parlament would 
haue been short but methinkes it hath beene 
long & I feare the worst yet it may be you will 
get leaue to come downe but I feare not long 
anough. I pray god send you your health and 
us a joyfull meeting both in this world & in 
the world to come. I percieue your care of 
me both by your letters & other wayes for 
which I haye to thanke you which I will lay 
up in my heart and will study to deserue it if 
it please god to giue me lJeaue. I have re- 
ceiued the rent of Billbrough & of my father 
the causes of expences hath beene much your 
land-lady had for rent a 11/. 8s. & I am to buy 
a cupple of kie the rest I shall make you a 
reconing when you come home & please god 
according to my simplicity I will spend nothing 
but what needs must. I am at this time with 
my father & urslay with me, Franke & the 
mades at Skough the little one with her 
Nurse, I thanke god she mends very well, good 
sweet heart send me word whether you would 
haue me at home or if you will I had as leaue 
be at home for I feare our charge is no less 
for my being here & our household afares 
goes not so well forward as they should, for 
my owne contentment I should be as well 
there as here till your coming home though I 
be made more of than I deserue. your horse 
mends very fast, about a fortnighth hence he 
will be ready to go to grasse if you please, for 
he hath spent a great many of oates besides 
Anniseeds & bread but it is well bestowed on 
him for he likes very well thus hoping that 
this wil be the last letter till I se you remem- 
bering my loue to you & desiring your blessing 
to your little ones & your loue to myselfe | 
reste 

Your very louing and dutyfull wife 
Mary FAIRFAX. 


deare Sweet heart 

I am very glad to-heare you are well, my 
father & Mother & all my little ones are well 
also if I could haue recieued a letter I should 
haue taken it very kindely, I heard you ex- 
pected one by gorge Brethed but the time was 
so short & I not very well that did hinder me 
and for my minde and heart they are (4/of) 
-thing more at quiet my comfort is I desire to 
scrue the Lord though I finde nothing in me 
able to performe my desire but I will trust in 
him, my lord was saying you may haue Tows- 
ton * if you will & for my coming home when 
please you, I should be very glad to see you 
so remembering my dearest loue to you I rest 

Your louing & obedient wife 
MAry FAIRFAX, 


deare sweet heart 

I thanke you for your letter wherein I finde 
my father’s bounty to you I am very glad to 
heare of it & I shall thinke myselfe much 
bound to him for it, I feare you will stand in 
need of it all some 3 pound of it is left behind 


* Evidently a horse named after the Battle of Tow- 
ton, in Yorkshire, during the Wars of the Roses. 
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& please god it shall not be spent in anything 
but what is needfull & for other things in the 
house my best care shall not be wanting I 
percieue you set forward next Munday I pray 
god send you a happy journey & your helth 
I hope all things will be well, I pray remem- 
ber my duty to my father & Mother & I hope 
it will not be long before there coming god be 
prased our little ones are very well & all 
other things at this time thus remembering 
my harty love to your selfe I rest 
Your louing & obedient wife 
MAry FAIRFAX. 


Sweet heart 
For feare you should thinke it for want of 
loue or forgetfullnes I write these few lines as 
witnes of my true louing affection which I 
hope to god he will euer giue me grace to 
cary myselfe as a dutifull wife to you thus 
hoping you will take these few lines written in 
good part & desiring god to send you your 
health & giue you grace to serue him with an 
vpright heart I commit you to god’s protec- 
tion & resteth ‘ 
your louing & dutifull wife 
till death 
Mary FAIRFAX. 





From The Spectator. 
“RETRIBUTION” AS A FAITH AND A 
SUPERSTITION. 


THE Zimes of Thursday publishes a 
letter from a British officer, signing him- 
self “An Old Cambrian,” who was pres- 
ent at Scio when in 1822 the Turkish 
capitan pasha or minister of marine mas- 
sacred the population of that island, and 
excited in Europe a healthy wrath, which 
Europe under scientific guidance seems to 
have lost the capacity to feel. He helped 
to save the remnant of the islanders, and 
records with intelligible though irrational 
satisfaction that “the capitan pasha met 
with speedy retribution; his ship was 
burnt by a Greek fire-ship commanded by 
Canaris, and he and the greater part of his 
crew destroyed.” We wonder how those 
who positively deny the existence of an 
intuitional conscience, and attribute its 
teachings entirely to the accumulation of 
experience, or to early training in invented 
religious dogmas, account for the rise, the 
universal diffusion, and the persistent sur- 
vival of the idea underlying our extract 
from that letter, — an idea from which we 
venture to say no man who lives or ever 
did live is entirely free, which indeed is 
one of the extremely few beliefs over 
which definite religious systems appear to 
exercise no power. The idea is certainl 
not the result of the teaching of experi- 





ence, for if experience teaches anything to 
savage and sage alike, it is that “retribu- 
tion,” in the “ Old Cambrian’s” sense — 
adequate earthly punishment — does not 
follow upon crime; that crime, especially 
of the high-handed and violent kind — 
crime like the extirpation of Judaism in 
Spain —is very often, to all outward ap- 
pearance, perfectly successful. Every 
savage knows that extirpation is a most 
successful method of making war, and 
every one above the savage recognizes 
that in at least an equal number of cases 
the wicked man flourishes like a green 
bay-tree. It is Abraham Lincoln, not Fer- 
dinand of Naples, who is reached by the 
assassin; Louis Seize, not Louis Quinze, 
whose head falls into the basket. It is 
on Columbus, not Pizarro, that the heart- 
break falls. All history teaches that the 
king, or noble, or oppressor who carries 
wickedness through may escape retribu- 
tion, or even profit by his crimes’; that 
Nadir Shah, or the pope who nearly de- 
stroyed the Waldenses, or the emperor 
Ferdinand of Austria, or the general who 
gave the order for the sack of Drog- 
heda, or many another ruler who has from 
any motive committed crime on the gigan- 
tic scale, has, on earth, suffered no retri- 
bution whatever. The highest poetry, the 
loftiest oratory, burns with the thought, 
half-complaining, but half-trustful, “How 
long, O Lord, how long?” and never fails 
to meet with its response in mortal hearts. 
If indeed this were the teaching of expe- 
rience, if retribution followed crime, imme- 
diately, visibly, as cause follows effect, 
crime would almost cease, human nature 
failing to resist the consistent lesson of 
experience, just as it fails to resist its 
teaching in regard to the action of fire, or 
to the consequence of any action invaria- 
bly followed by pain. Nobody would steal 
if toothache followed theft, or lie if false- 
hood produced cancer of the tongue, or 
murder if murder inevitably resulted in 
blindness or mutilation. It is because the 
experience of mankind shows them the 
uncertainty of retribution in “An Old 
Cambrian’s”’ sense that evil continues so 
active, and that a persistently criminal 
class contrives in all countries to survive 
the indefinitely stronger, keener, and more 
courageous forces arrayed for its extirpa- 
tion. No doubt in occasional cases retri- 
bution has followed crime, and even fol- 
lowed with dramatic swiftness and com- 
pleteness, but even then experience does 
not show that the penalty was intended for 
retribution. On the contrary, retribution, 
like punishment, is apt to fali most heavily 
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oa the innocent. It is a matter of every- 
day observation that the punishment of the 
drunkard, the minor criminal, and the crim- 
inal who is a ruler, falls most heavily not 
on the man, but on his family, his depend- 
ants, or his subjects. In the very case 
quoted by “ An Old Cambrian,” the capi- 
tan pasha, who was guilty, was burnt 
alive; while the sultan, whose orders sent 
him to Scio, and who was much more 
guilty, died a triumphant man, and the 
sailors, who were innocent, and possibly 
more than innocent, being Greeks who 
sympathized with their countrymen, were 
burnt up too. So constant is this experi- 
ence, that men have come to regard it ‘as 
natural or inevitable, and the Hellene de- 
scribes the slaughter of a city as the con- 
sequence of the crime of its ruler; and 
the Jew narrates how Israel was decimated 
because David was puffed up, without a 
thought of the outrageous injustice that, 
on his theory of retribution, he is attrib- 
uting to the superior powers. Men, so far 
from deducing from experience the theory 
that retribution strikes the guilty, deduce 
just the contrary one, and fill their litera- 
tures witlr proverbs telling how the fathers 
have eaten sour grapes and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge; how the consequen- 
ces of evil follow a course which is not 
direct retribution, but covers the unoffend- 
ingalso. And if this doctrine of visible 


retribution is not the lesson of experience, 


certainly it is not that of theology. With 
the possible and partial exception of pop- 
ular Judaism, and of that strange subsec- 
tion of Evangelicism whose followers be- 
lieve that they make money or incur bank- 
ruptcy in proportion to their fear of God 
or love for the world—there is such a 
class, though our readers may not be- 
lieve it—no theology worthy of the name 
has ever taught retribution or reward in 
“ An Old Cambrian’s ” sense. The lower 
creeds, as we have pointed out, teach that 
God’s wrath, being evoked, will fall, but 
do not teach that it will fall on the guilty 
only or at all; while the higher always 
make the mental emotion, and not the 
act, the essence of the wrong, and there- 
fore cannot teach inevitable consequences. 
They do not teach the superfluous doc- 
trine that if you put your finger in the 
candle it will burn you, but that if you put 
your finger in the candle wickedly, and do 
not repent the wickedness, the fire will 
burn you, and that not here, but hereafter. 

Whence, then, did men obtain an idea 
which is as much opposed to experience as 
the idea that the sun does not rise and set, 
yet which survives all evidence, and that 
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in so strong a form that, as we have said, 
no man probably ever lived who was en- 
tirely without it,—who did not think, 
when he heard of a great catastrophe 
which included the wicked, that it was the 
direct result of their wickedness? Is it 
not at all events probable that this is one 
of the innate thoughts, naturally conse- 
quent on the other innate thought, that 
right and wrong differ, and like that sense 
of difference, surviving all doubts raised 
either by experience or by early teaching ? 
Wrong is not right, therefore must meet 
with retribution, if not here, then else- 
where, — why should not that be as intui- 
tional an idea as the other one that safety 
is not danger, which we all see in the 
child’s instinctive and not experienced 
fear of falling out of its nurse’s arms? 
That the idea is false, so far as this world 
is concerned, is not only no proof that it is 
not intuitional, but is the very best proof 
that it is, inasmuch as man in holding it 
reverses the teaching of experience, and 
in the case of a vast mass of men, the 
bad, who hold the idea at least as strongly 
as the good, reverses it in spite of his own 
decided inclination to believe that experi- 
ence is right. The idea survives, till men 
like Dr. Fraser, who know that the rain 
falls alike on the just and the unjust, who 
believe steadfastly that it is not here that 
we are to look for justice, who are aware 
that the massacre of Scio was a success, 
still cannot resist a hope amounting to a 
belief that the atrocities in Bulgaria will 
be visited visibly and quickly on the Turk- 
ish empire; till we ourselves who write 
this fze/ the belief as strongly as any, even 
while we point out that the only reason for 
feeling it is that intuitional sense of the re- 
lation between right and wrong for which 
experience and history afford so slight a 
warranty. Cruelty is the greatest of the 
crimes against our fellow-creatures, but 
cruelty has not always failed. 





From The Saturday Review. 
COLLAPSE. 


HEAT, as we have been taught by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall to believe, is a mode of 
motion. But it obviously possesses the 
power of annihilating motion in the peo- 
ple and things that fall under its influence. 
It seems, indeed, to have the same par- 
alyzing influence that extreme cold has, 
only the cold brings with it a numbness 
which deadens its victims’ sufferings ; in 
the fiery grasp of the heat one melts away, 
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too exhausted tu writhe or struggle, but 
deeply conscious of anguish. There 
would seem to be a special irony in an 
extraordinary attack of heat coming upon 
London just at the period when more peo- 
ple are likely to be afflicted by it than at 
any other time. After a season of un- 
wonted commercial dulness, many people 
who generally flee from London directly 
the season is over have found it advisable 
to stay onintown. And they have no doubt 
consoled themselves with the vain hope 
that, when all the people were out of it, 
London would become delightfully fresh 
and pleasant. Unfortunately for these 
hopes, in the first place, a great many of 
the population seem to have been struck 
with the same notion of staying in town ; 
in the second, whatever London has be- 
come, it would be rash as yet to call it 
fresh or pleasant. Not for fifteen or six- 
teen years has “Phibbus’ car” been 
known to “ shine from far ” with such force 
and pertinacity. Indian travellers have 
their memories of past days violently 
aroused, and their interlocutors envy them 
with all the little energy they have left for 
possessing even the remembrance of 
punkahs. There is a certain amount of 


truth in the remark uttered with some 
acerbity by an Indian officer that the 
absence of punkahs and other protections 
against heat in London is due to mere 


affectation. But it is an affectation which 
is not altogether contemptible. Matter 
for admiration is found in the first Napo- 
leon’s buttoning up his coat as he crossed 
the burning sands; and the same spirit 
perhaps prevents Londoners from resort- 
ing to palliatives which they may think 
somewhat effeminate. On the other hand, 
it may be that their inaction in this matter 
springs from mere laziness, induced by 
the heat; and yet again it may be that 
they have not the readiness which is able 
to combat an unexpected enemy. Under 
certain conditions, of which the most im- 
portant is idleness, the heat would be not 
only endurable, but to many people abso- 
lutely delightful. A canopy of green 
leaves intertwining and showing the blue 
sky through their spaces, a hammock bal- 
anced so as to swing gently at will, a Ca- 
tullus or a sensational novel according to 
taste, and, for the more earthly sort, a 
table Jaden with artfully compounded 
drinks within reach — these things might 
make one careless of the exact height of 
the mercury. Flirting may of course be 
added at discretion, or indiscretion; but 
sensible people of mature years will hardly 
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may be left to giddy and adventurous 
youth. 

To him whose vocations keep him 
from day to day breathing the same heavy 
air, traversing the same arid wastes of 
pavement, trying in vain with lowered 
blinds and open windows and doors, and 
with “making believe very much,” to se- 
cure some resemblance of freshness, 
dreading the sound of the hated organ or 
German band which it is almost too much 
trouble to send away, the dream of fresh 
woods may have in it a kind of bitter 
pleasure. He may persuade himself with 
proper care that, after all, the imagination 
is much better than the reality would be. 
He may discover all kinds of valid objec- 
tions to his finding any pleasure in a coun- 
try or foreign life at this particular mo- 
ment. He may indeed have almost 
attained some kind of self-content, when a 
letter reaches him penned by some one 
into whose composition little mercy enters. 
“ The heat here,” he will learn on open- 
ing it, “has been quite exceptional, but 
generally tempered with a breeze; and it 
is always cool at night and morning. We 
are several hundred feet above the sea, 
and are surrounded by green hills. From 
the bottom of the lawn one hears con- 
stantly the babbling of a burn.” After 
reading such a letter as this, what hope 
can there be of any happiness or peace of 
mind for the man who is chained to Lon- 
don? At one blow the vainness of the 
imaginings with which he has fenced him- 
self about to keep off envious longings is 
made plain, even as the weakness of Don 
Quixote’s helmet was. For the rest of 
the day the vision of his correspondent 
wandering among green hills and listen- 
ing to the prattling streams haunts him and 
fills him with fruitless desires. 

It has been said that the best safeguard 
against the annoyance of great heat is to 
be constantly busied; and it would cer- 
tainly seem that, as in the case of other 
troubles, those who have the least time to 
give to self-pity suffer least. And the 
possession of leisure, which has always 
been held a powerful instrument of evil, 
assuredly induces many to aggravate their 
sufferings in the attempt to lessen them. 
Satan tinds some mischief still for idle 
hands and mouths to do; the natural 
longing for iced drinks, once indulged, 
will most likely grow instead of being 
quenched with each application. The vic- 
tims of indigestion during hot weather are 
apt to throw all the blame of their discom- 
fort upon the state of the temperature; 


think the exertion of flitting desirable ; it| but they might possibly find a nearer exe 
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planation in the mere quantity of liquid 
which they absorb. And it is to be ob- 
served that the enervating influence of a 
blazing sun begets a kind of demoralized 
recklessness which drives men to a wild 
combination within themselves of incon- 
gruous elements which would, in their 
stronger moments, fill them with horror. 
Urged by an unwise spirit of defiance, or 
following with inert submission the sug- 
gestion of tempters who long for compan- 
ions in vice, they will try one remedy after 
another, until they almost act in their own 
person the ogreish traveller in Murray’s 
conversation handbooks, whose first care 
on entering an hotel is to order every 
conceivable variety of drink from tea to 
seltzerand brandy. ‘The human stomach, 
it has been well observed, is not a retort; 
and this axiom might be remembered with 
advantage at the present moment. 
However, it is difficult even for a man 
who uses the most prudent and praise- 
worthy precautions to avoid being infected 
with the spirit of collapse, which perhaps 
not unnaturally has asserted itself beneath 
the fury of the sun. There is a story of 
an Italian shopman who was so overcome 
by a day somewhat hotter than usual, that 
to a customer who asked for some object 
that was not within his reach as he sat, he 
replied pathetically, “ Do you really want it 
very much?” This may of course have 
been a case of constitutional laziness, and 
the shopman may have been the same who, 
when asked what was the meaning of a 
noise of artillery heard close at hand, said 
languidly, “ Miente, niente; una revolu- 
zione.” Something of this indifference has 
gained lately upon all the inhabitants of 
London. Very few of the theatres are open; 
and it seems that there is not enough energy 
in any of them to produce a new piece. One 
theatre puts forward as an attraction that 
it is the coolest in London; and under 
existing circumstances this is perhaps the 
greatest possible inducement to visit it. 
It may be noted that on the other side of 
the water none of this apathy exists. 
The Victoria this week has been offering 
to its shirt-sleeved and enthralled audi- 
ences a play of Shakespeare’s every night, 
followed by “ Dick Turpin and Tom King.” 
It is curious to observe the varying esti- 
mation in which, according to the bill, the 
different plays are held. “Hamlet” is 
Shakespeare’s splendid tragedy; “ Othel- 
lo” is Shakespeare’s magniticent tragedy ; 
and “The Merchant of Venice” drops 
suddenly down into Shakespeare’s play. 
The performance of “ Hamlet” was not 
unamusing, as it realized with very toler- 
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able accuracy Dickens’s account of Mr. 
Wopsle’s appearance in that play; and it 
was a healthy sign that, when the fencin 
was gone through with the swords carrie 
at the performers’ sides, there was a dis- 
tinct hiss from the pit. The noise may, 
however, have been caused by a tear fall- 
ing on the floor. 

It may console uncharitable people to 
learn that they have companions in mis- 
fortune in Paris. Figaro observes that 
the time has now really come to pull out 
from the drawer the old paragraph begin- 
ning “ Paris ne’st Plus dans Paris. Nos 
boulevards sont déserts,” etc.; and goes 
on to say that the drivers and horses of the 
omnibuses have taken to going through 
their duties in a state of sleep. The 
horses mechanically wake and stop at the 
stations ; and this rouses the drivers, who 
murmur feebly “ Place... plait,” and 
then sleep possesses them all again. 
There are stories of boot-heels found 
buried in the boulevard; and the Polar 
bears in the Jardin des Piantes have ex- 
hibited all the symptoms of despair. The 
director, fearing that they might tear off 
their fur, has had tragedies read out to 
them with excellent sedative effect. The 
owner of a favorite dog has had clogs 
made for it to traverse the asphalt with; 
and their maker, who has put up over his 
door “ Dogs’ Clog-Maker,” expects to 
make a fortune. This story might appear 
extravagant, but it is a fact that some ten 
days ago a poodle was observed by sev- 
eral trustworthy witnesses walking down 
the boulevard protected by a parasol, the 
handle of which he held in his mouth. 
We have not the same authority to con- 
firm Le Figaro’s statement that several 
camels have been observed strolling about 
the streets; but it is easy to believe that 
the proprietors of picture-galleries which 
contain paintings of Alpine or even of 
ordinary winter subjects are driving a 
good trade. It is a natural impulse to 
think of the frosty Caucasus, not indeed 
in order to hold a fire in one’s hand, but to 
attain even the momentary image of snow, 
ice, and that most pleasant form of work 
which approaches to idleness in that it is 
unnecessary. 

A New York paper has discovered that 
the great heat is due to too much mag- 
nesium being supplied to the sun, and has 
connected this fact with the exodus from 
the city of scientific men, to avoid, as is 
suggested, all responsibility in the matter. 
It is strange that as yet no Dr. Cumming 
has arisen to make capital out of the state 
of the atmosphere. Perhaps it is too hot. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
TEMPORARY DUTY, 


At this time of year, when members of 
Parliament seek refreshment and repose 
amongst the heather or by the side of a 
salmon river, whilst fashionable doctors 
and successful lawyers cool themselves in 
Alpine valleys, the greater number of our 
hardworking clergy are obliged to be con- 
tent if they can manage to exchange one 
sphere of labor for another. For those 
who have many children it is difficult to 
obtain even this half-holiday. They need 
not answer advertisements in which sea- 
bathing, picturesque scenery, or a steam 
launch is offered. They must resign all 
hope of “the moderate use of a pony car- 
riage” or the enjoyment of living in a 
pretty house. These advantages are re- 
served for the fortunate few who can de- 
scribe themselves as “without encum- 
brance.” The lot of a poor man, rich in 
the possession of a dozen or more chil- 
dren, is not likely to fall in pleasant places. 
If he can afford to move at all, he will 
probably be obliged to accept the charge 
of some uninteresting, unhealthy, or se- 
cluded parish which has been declined by 
perhaps less worthy men. The area from 
which he can choose is small, because he 
cannot afford much money for travelling- 
expenses, and it is still further restricted 
by the necessity of finding sufficient ac- 
commodation for his patriarchal household. 
But a married clergyman without children, 
if he has some standing in his own dio- 
cese, or if he has acquired a literary repu- 
tation, however limited or undeserved, will 
find his only difficulty in selecting from 
the number of pleasant parishes placed at 
his disposal. ‘To those who like extending 
their knowledge of places and people 
there is often considerable enjoyment to 
be taken out of “locum tenancy.” Toa 
novelist, in some cases, the position would 
be invaluable. Many are the curious 
peeps at life to be had from the vicarage 
windows. Many a tragedy may be watched 
through more than one act during the 
month’s sojourn in a country village. A 
startling revelation is often made to the 
sympathetic parson simply because he is a 
stranger. He does not know too much of 
the collateral features of the story, and it 
is so much the more easy to consult him 
upon a difficult question of duty, and to 
him is revealed the skeleton which has 
slumbered in the cupboard during the reign 
of the real vicar. And there is something, 
too, of comedy in occupying that person- 
age’s place, stepping straight into his 
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shoes, fulfilling his duties, though he is 
utterly unknown, wearing his surplice, 
being attended by his servants, and fol- 
lowed by his dog. It is not without inter- 
est to take up the threads which another 
has been weaving, to keep them smooth if 
they are found so, or to try to disentangle 
the knots if matters have gone wrong in 
the parish. It is often possible for a judi- 
cious man to clear up misunderstandings 
and heal wounds which have long been 
open. It is also, of course, quite possible 
to ‘set a whole parish by the ears before 
the end of a week, and to leave the unfor- 
tunate incumbent a legacy of lawsuits, 
quarrels, and disputes that will make him 
afraid ever to take another holiday. 

It is very amusing sometimes to watch 
the perplexities of a Broad Churchman 
who by some train of events has chanced 
to become Jocum tenens for an extreme 
Evangelical. His sense of decorum 
makes him anxious not to contradict the 
teaching of the man whose place he had 
uadertaken to fill for a few weeks; yet he 
chafes inwardly at the idea of seeming to 
conceal his own opinions. The old ser- 
mons he has intended to preach have be- 
come useless, unless he happily discovers 
that by peppering his manuscript plenti- 
fully with texts, without much regard to 
their suitability, and by carefully winnow- 
ing out every sentence in which there is a 
suspicion of common sense, he may reach 
the level to which his hearers are accus- 
tomed. He is very careful when visiting 
the sick poor to throw no doubts upon the 
personality of the devil, and not to ques- 
tion the probability of their all going to 
perdition and deserving it. He studiously 
ignores the village cricket-club, though he 
may long to improve the boys’ round-hand 
bowling. He is even careful to avoid dis- 
cussions on religion or politics at dinner- 
parties ; but he will be clever indeed if he 
succeeds in steering clear of all rocks of 
offence. He may fail when a neighboring 
clergyman announces his devotion to 
snipe-shooting, and in an unguarded mo- 
ment he fancies he has found a muscular 
Christian at least. Or his presence of 
mind breaks down and he lets fall the 
sheep’s clothing in which he has hitherto 
protected himself, when the squire would 
administer too strong a dose of Toryism. 
A Broad Churchman, however, is better 
able to adapt himself to circumstances 
than a High Churchman. The exact angle 
of his eastward position, the note of his 
monotone, the cut of his whisker, may be 
the cause of deep misgiving in the congre- 
gation. He may insert a redundant collect 
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after the serraon, cmit to turn his bick on 
the people at every convenient opportu- 
nity, and may have lax views on Gregori- 
ans and the confessional. All such things 
are of deep importance in a country par- 
ish, and the absent incumbent receives 
letters, often anonymous, as to his substi- 
tute’s enormities. Clergymen who take 
duty in the country every summer come 
by degrees to know as many different or- 
ders of divine service as there are days in 
the week, and as many “uses” as there 
were before the Act of Uniformity. Bands 
and black gowns linger in some places. 
There are diversities of administration of 
matrimony. Strange local hymn-books 
are found in use, and customs of bell-ring- 
ing and organ-playing are kept up. 

‘Perhaps | the most trying position : for the 
locum tenens is where the parson’s wife 
aud family remain in the parish, and he 
becomes their guest. Then indeed he 
feels himself obliged to order his goings 
circumspectly. He gives offence equally 
if he is too stiff or too playful. What he 
would prefer to treat as a holiday is sober 
earnest to them. He must not wear any 
but a white tie in the parish, nor lie full 
length on the lawn in the sun, nor flirt with 
the | parson’s pretty daughter, nor jump the 
churchyard fence, nor play lawn tennis on 
Saturday. He has to fight over again at 
the dinner-table all the controversies which 
he has been so unwise as to start in his 
sermons, and to give many reasons for 
every expression of the faith that is in 
him. This ordeal is gone through at 
intervals all the week; the opinions of the 
parishioners, especially of the old women, 
are quoted for his benefit, and he had bet- 
ter have resigned at once than have hinted 
in an unguarded moment at doubts as to 
the authenticity of a Greek text. The 
children, if there are any, treat him as a 
superior kind of tutor, or an inferior cu- 
rate, and the chances are that one of them 
tells him that mamma has declared him of 
questionable orthodoxy, and that papa in 
his letters habitually refers to him as the 
hireling. 

It is not easy to choose among the ad- 
vertisements with which at certain seasons 
the Church papers teem. Sometimes a 
clergyman announces that he “ will receive 
as a guest during September a gentleman 
in priest’s orders, who, in return, will assist 
in the Sunday services; ” the word “ gen- 
tleman” being printed in capitals. Some- 
times greater inducements are held forth in 
the shape of shooting, or, more frequently, 
fishing. Of a picturesque neighborhood 
the most is made, and a clergyman is 
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allured to the north Ly the prom’se that, if 
he can assist on Sunday, he may be “ free 
to visit the Lakes, the Isle of Man, or Ire- 
land, during the week ; ” or he is informed 
that “ Rokeby, High Force, and Cauldron 
Snout are in the immediate neighborhood,” 
and that “ five or six hours at Windermere 
or Ullswater are practicable daily.” Of 
another charming place he may hear even 
more: “A beautiful neighborhood, six 
miles from the sea, on the banks of the 
Camel. Anglican views.” Mere curios- 
ity to know how Anglican views appear on 
Camel’s banks must secure hundreds of 
replies for such an advertisement. Some- 
times the intended tenant advertises him- 
self. One clergyman “ would be happy to 
officiate for accommodations for three 
weeks in a pleasurable locality,” and he 
asserts of his two children of twelve and 
ten that their “careful conduct could, 
under all conditions, be safely guaranteed.” 
There is something very rash in this prom- 
ise. Children of twelve and ten must be 
greatly above the average in carefulness if 
the fondest parent can guarantee their 
breaking no windows and eating no unripe 
fruit; unless indeed he purpose keeping 
them in respirators and handcuffs, or 
under chloroform, during their visit. 
Those clergymen who have no such en- 
cumbrances are anxious to state the fact, 
as a greater advantage than even ability to 
intone, or “medium opinions.” Some 
also think it worth while to say that they 
“can preach,” and nearly all consider a 
pony carriage indispensable. Now and 
then the advertiser restricts himself in the 
length of his notice. ‘ M. A. Oxon.” an- 
nounces briefly that he is “single, moder- 
ate, free,” adding the word “ temporary,” 
which must be taken to refer rather to the 
kind of engagement he needs than to the 
evanescent nature of singleness, modera- 
tion, or freedom. When the place is at 
last decided upon there is a period of anx- 
iety until it has been fully tried, and many 
are the tragic experiences of the annual 
locum tenens. At one place he may find 
himself tied to a house overrun with wild 
animals all eager for a taste of the new- 
comer, and may have to make his first 
appearance among the congregation with 
eyes and forehead swelled and red from 
the combats of the night. Or the incum- 
bent may have locked up the library, and 
not a book is to be found except an alma- 
nac five years old. Or the fruit in the 
orchard has all been pulled green and 
boiled down, and the garden thoroughly 
exhausted. The horse has been. turned 
out to grass, and the cows are all dry. 
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But such experiences are not common, 
and they matter the less because the feel- 
ing on the part of the parishioners is one 
of hospitality and welcome. The locum 
tenens is the guest of the whole parish. 
If he has come from London, he is looked 
upon with an extra allowance of the pity 
which country folks always bestow on 
town folk. He is forced to make new ac- 
quaintances such as he might never meet 
at home, and friendships for life sometimes 
ensue. He may in rare cases be able to 
fan intoa flame the spark of genius in 
some local poet or painter, and may come 
upon talent in other ways where he least 
expects it. He obtains bird’s-eye views 
of a social situation previously quite un- 
known to him, and has opportunities of 
extending and improving his knowledge of 
human nature. And, if he is the object of 
much kindness, he may also be the cause 
of a little scheming. The churchwardens 
will perhaps take advantage of his pres- 
ence to get their own way on some point 
of procedure in which they have long dif- 
fered with the vicar. 


From The Athenzum. 
A LETTER OF MISS MARTINEAU’S. 


WE are enabled by the courtesy of the 
person to whom it was addressed to pub- 
lish the following letter of Miss Marti- 


neau : — 
The Knoll, Ambleside, October 5. 
Dear Mr.——, 

Your packet and I arrived here almost 
together. I must beg of you to thank Mr. 
very heartily for me for the wonder- 
ful pleasure he has sent me in this little 
volume. Like most other people (whom I 
have met with, at least), | shrank from a 
whole volume of published griefs; and 
the more, because I knew Arthur Hallam ; 
and, like every body that has read it, I 
forego my objection (which I still think 
natural) during the reading. I began to 
cut and read last night ; and I stopped at 
last, by a virtuous effort, from the feeling 
that I ought not to be able to take in so 
much at once — that I ought to spread it 
out, — though, happily, I have the volume 
to refer to at all times. 1 cannot honest] 
say that I had any thing like so much 
pleasure from “The Princess.” There 
are bits of wisdom and of beauty, — 
many; but the impression of the whole is 
more than odd —it is very disagreeable, 
—to my feeling. It does not follow that 
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I am not glad to know it ; still Jess, that I 
am not as much obliged to you for making 
me read it as if I had liked it ever so 
much. 

And now, I am wondering how Mr. J. 
and you can see any “answer” in those 
two poems of T.’s to any thing Mr. Atkin- 
son and I have said. Who has ever said 
that men are only brain? Does any one 
say that an orange grove is only carbon, 
silica, etc. ; or the nightingale only a chem- 
ical and mechanical compound, — passing 
over the product or result, — making no 
mention of the fragrance and the music? 
If any one did say so, and could establish 
it, would he not be elevating the chemical 
and mechanical elements and forces, and 
not lowering the blossom and the bird? 
There they are!— beyond his power ,to 
disparage. And so, “ we are what we are, 
— however we came to be,” as I said in 
that book. “Science” is very far from 
pretending to say that men are “ magnetic 
mockeries,” or any sort of mockeries; but 
the most real of all things that men can 
have cognizance of; and therefore, proper 
subjects of science. Science goes to show 
us that there is far more in man than Ten- 
nyson or any one else has ever dreamed 
of; and the one very thing that science 
most strenuously and constantly insists on 
is that we do not, and cannot, know any 
thing whatever of essence, but only of 
attributes or qualities, —say phenomena. 
— As for the other poem, we should scarce- 
ly object to any part of it, and eagerly 
agree with most of it. You know, we 
think it nonsense,—a mere jingle of 
words to profess to disbelieve in a First 
Cause. It is an inseparable, —an essen- 
tial part of human thought and feeling to 
suppose a First Cause. (See our book, pp. 
240, 342.) It is only when men presume 
to say what are the attributes or qualities, 
— making it out a magnified human being 
(which Xenophanes so well. saw our ten- 
dency to do), that we decline to abet such 
hardihood, and to attach our awe and rev- 
ence to an idol.— As for our making Bacon 
a “blackguard” (your word, you know), 
the question is one of fact, — always re- 
membering that the avowal of convictions 
on speculative subjects is not the same 
virtue in all times. I do not admit the 
“blackguardism ” of Moses, for instance, 
but rather regard his avowal of so much 
as he did declare as worthy of reverent 
admiration. Bacon was awfully faulty in 
that matter; but, as you well know, far 
more criminal in others;—a thorough 
“blackguard” as chancellor,—if timid 
and cunning as a philosopher. But you 
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can satisfy yourself about this, which is 
better than taking any body’s word for it. 
Study him well, —ascertaining his bear- 
ings, and not forgetting to look into the 
dates of his various writings, and see how 
the matter is: and don’t blame us for 
Bacon’s weaknesses : — nor yet judge him 
by the circumstances of your and my sta- 
tion and time. (— For that matter, how- 
ever, do you know no very good ag 04 
who sanction what they believe to be un- 
true, for other folks’ good, yet more than 
their own peace and quiet ?) — As for your 
question about the grounds of our aspira- 
tion after self-sacrifice, etc., —our ground 
is much the same as yours, I should think. 
If you were asked why you obey the will 
of God, you would say that it is because 
your nature impels you so to do;— be- 
cause you feel it to be best; — because 
you long, and yearn, and love so to do. 
So we, —if asked wy we prefer health to 
sickness, peace to turmoil of mind, benev- 
olence to self-indulgence,—reply simply 
that we do. Our moral, like our physical 
faculties, indicate health and happiness as 
our natural action: and, as we incline to 
temperance as the rule of health, we nat- 
urally aspire to a life of self-sacrifice, or, 
say rather, of active good-will, because it 
is inexpressibly desirable in our eyes. 
This is one ground. But I think it is a 
higher, and therefore more natural, state 
(when simply living, and not arguing) not 
to think about the matter expressly at all, 
but simply to give way to our love of our 
neighbor, and act from it, without review- 
ing any “ grounds.” — As for the review- 
ers — they have been more fraudulent (in 
misquotations and the like) than I had 
supposed possible; but that is their affair, 
and not ours. As for their wrath — we 
must bear in mind that most of them are 
divines, doctors, or somehow concerned in 
metaphysics; and that we have attacked 
the very staple of their thoughts and 
lives. Thus, great allowance is to be 
made for them, and they really cannot do 
us justice. We do not see that any one 
of them has touched any one point of our 
book; and they answer one another so 
effectually as to save us the trouble of 
doing it. We have brought a great deal 
of censure on ourselves through the form 
of our book, —its mere epistolary form, 
and its stopping short in the middle. Some 
day we shall probably give out our views 
in a more complete and orderly way. 
Meantime, we have the pleasure of some 
hearty sympathy; and, where we are most 
abused, it is a true satisfaction to sympa- 
thize the more with our enemies, the less 
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they are able to do so with us. There is 
nothing but the sheer dishonesty (of which 
I am sorry to say there is a terrible deal) 
that afflicts us at all. 

I am much obliged for all you have done 
and promised about Co-operative matters. 
My finishing the History with such a sum- 
mary depends upon Mr. Knight, and will 
to the last minute. When I last saw him, 
he engaged me to do it; but he is so im- 
pressible and variable, that there is no say- 
ing when and how it may be, nor whether 
at all. I can’t make out, to this hour, 
whether he means to give us the new Cy- 
clopedia or not; though I worked hard to 
get him ten subscribers, nearly two years 
ago. But I think he w// finally authorize 
my doing what I told you. At all events, 
] hope your and Mr. ——’s pains will not 
be wasted... . 

Our field prospers. Every lot is sold; 
and all were paid for in one day — to the 
last shilling. The money is in the Bank; 
and I am thinking how to get up baths 
and a Reading-room with it. The roofs 
are on the two cottages now nearly fin- 
ished; and very nice houses they are. I 
find my ground will admit of two, and I 
have been asking —— whether I may not 
venture on a second. . . . I have lost (you 
kindly inquire, you know) some of my 
potatoes this year, and nearly all my tur- 
nips,—from the absence of frost last 
winter. All else is flourishing, and beauti- 
ful beyond description. I come home, 
with work for two years on my hands, —in 
full health, —after a capital holiday with 
my family,— and with not a care in the 
world. 

Now I think I have answered all your 


questions. And what a quantity I have 
given you to read! Believe me truly your 
obliged H. MARTINEAU. 


O yes,—I have Austin’s “ Jurispru- 
dence ” on my shelves. 





From The Academy. 
THE NATIVE RACES OF THE PACIFIC 
STATES OF NORTH AMERICA.* 


Mr. BANCROFT has successfully carried 
through his great undertaking, and anthro- 
pologists are already finding the advan- 
tage of having on their shelves a com- 
pressed library of reference for the inter- 
esting Pacific region of North America. 
It would not be useful to summarize here 


* The Native Races of the Pacific States of North 
America. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. Londons 
Longmans & Co., 1875-6. 
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in two orthree columns a work which is 
itself a summary (in five volumes of about 
eight hundred pages each) of all that sev- 
eral hundred authors have recorded as to 
the pre-European inhabitants of this vast 
district. The reviewer’s task of giving a 
notion of this literary museum may be best 
accomplished by calling attention to a few 
salient points, especially in the last four 
volumes. 

Most of the available information is 
here to be found as to that curious prob- 
lem of American ethnology, the connec- 
tion between the nations of Mexico and 
those of Central America. Uxmal, Pa- 
lenque, Copan, and other Central-Ameri- 
can cities whose ruins still remain among 
the wonders of barbaric architecture, were 
built by the Maya-Quiché peoples, and the 
evidence is conclusive that these had de- 
rived more or less of their civilization from 
the nations of Mexico, the Aztecs or kin- 
dred peoples. The Aztec astronomical 
calendar with its cycles of zodiac-like signs 
combined with numbers to mark out years 
and days, its 13-day and 20-day periods, 
and its solar years of 360 days made up to 
365 by the intercalation of five “empty 
days,” is at once one of the clumsiest and 
most characteristic chronological — 
in the world, and it reappears with but su- 
perficial changes in Central America. There 
seems distinct connection in the religious 
systems of the two districts. Forexample, 
the characteristic Mexican mode of human 
sacrifice, by cutting open the victim’s 
breast and tearing out the heart to offer to 
the god, reappears in Central America 
with its accompanying cannibal feast; the 
rite of penance by drawing blood with 
thorns from different parts of the body 
was also common to the two districts (vol. 
ii., pp. 688-9). In thorough harmony with 
these facts is a curious feature of Centrai- 
American legend. Readers of Prescott’s 
“ Mexico” are familiar with the picturesque 
figure of the white and bearded divine 
ascetic, reformer, high-priest, and king, 
who bore the name of Quetzalcoatl, or 
Feather-Snake. Now, this religious re- 
former appears also in the traditions of 
Central America, his names there being 
of equivalent meaning, Cukulcan or Gucu- 


matz (vol. ii., pp. 693, 699, 717; vol. iii., p. 


45, etc.) Without going farther into the 
argument, it is certainly a great step 
towards understanding the history of 


North America before the conquest, to be 
able with a certain confidence to consider 
as historically allied the two groups of 
nations most remarkable for the height to 
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which they had raised a barbaric civiliza- 
tion. 

Mr. Bancroft’s fourth volume is in great 
part devoted to the antiquarian relics, 
especially ruins of temples and palaces, in 
Mexico and Central America, with other 
remarkable architectural remains, espec- 
ially the walled forts and towns known as 
the Casas Grandes of north Mexico, and 
beyond these again the immense earth- 
works of the western United States, 
raised by the mysterious people known as 
the mound-builders. Is there, one may 
well ask, any historical link between the 
builders of these rude but remarkable 
structures and the nations of Old Mexico 
and Yucatan? Did the ancestors of the 
Aztecs migrate, as is sometimes thought, 
across the continent from the north-west, 
leaving these ruder ruins as tokens of 
their barbarism before they rose to higher 
civilization on the plateaus and amid the 
forests farther south? In this volume, 
though the sketches of ruins from each 
district are not so many and complete as 
in separate works of Prescott, Humboldt, 
Bartlett, Squier, etc., etc., yet we have 
specimens of each kind before us, and can 
form our own judgment. That of most 
readers will be that the evidence of con- 
nection does not come to much. The 
earth-mounds and camps of the Western 
and Southern States (vol. iv., p. 751, etc.) 
are not so like the mounds and camps 
of Mexico as to prove anything. The 
strong-walled house-forts of sun-dried 
bricks, or of masonry in the New Mexico 
district (p. 604, etc.), do not resemble the 
usual architecture either of the mound- 
builders, the Mexicans, or the Central 
Americans. It is of course possible that 
closer study of the ruined works may 
show more correspondences between them, 
but in the mean time there seems little 
evidence for connecting the nations of 
Mexico with the north-west, beyond Busch- 
mann’s well-known proof from the oc- 
currence of Mexican words in the lan- 
guage of Sonora, etc. Even here who can 
say whether these words were left by 
Aztecs migrating down the continent, or on 
the contrary were carried out from Mexico 
and left among the outer barbarians ? 

Turning from these specially American 
enquiries, let us glance at some points 
which throw light on human ways gener- 
ally. Among the customs noted by our 
author there are a few of marked pecul- 
iarity. It is by no means usual in the 
world to find a squint admired as a beauty ; 
but it appears that in Yucatan mothers 
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would intentionally produce it by arran- 
ging a tuft of hair to hang between the 
eves, or attaching an ornament to hang 
over the forehead (vol. ii., p. 730). Another 
custom mentioned is a working out of the 
magical notion (which may be conveniently 
described by the German term of the 
Angang) according to which the first crea- 
ture met with, as on rising in the morning, 
is supposed to have ominous influence or 
significance to the beholder. This is an 
idea familiar to students of magic, but it 
was stretched to an extreme in that Mexi- 
can district, where (if the story is true) 
men were married by Angang. 


In Ixcatlan, he who desired to get married 
presented himself before the priests, and they 
took him to the temple, where, in presence of 
the idols he worshipped, they cut off some 
of his hair, and, showing it to the people, 
shouted, ‘‘ This man wishes to get married!” 
From thence he was obliged to descend and 
take the first unmarried woman he met, in the 
belief that she was especially destined for him 
by the gods (vol. ii., p. 261). 


One may imagine comic situations arising 
from such a matrimonial plan — some light- 
footed damsel cutting in at the temple- 
steps, while the stout heiress provided by 
the family is still panting round the corner. 
Again, the custom of killing one of twins, 
practised in so many parts of the world 
and accounted for by so many divergent 
explanations, was known in Mexico with 
an interpretation even odder than usual. 
“The birth of twins was believed to fore- 
tell the death of one of the parents at the 
hands of their child; to prevent this, one 
of the infants was killed” (p. 269). The 
so-called “ Chinese” foot-balancing trick, 
in which a man lying on his back spins a 
heavy pole on the soles of his feet, throws 
it up, catches and twirls it, was practised 
with great skill in ancient Mexico; the 
Aztec juggler would even twirl the pole 
with a man sitting at each end of it (p. 295). 
There is a good picture of this perform- 
ance in Clavigero, “ Storia del Messico.” 
As every similarity in customs between 
eastern Asia and Mexico may be a proof 
of intercourse, it would be curious to as- 
certain whether our modern jugglers de- 
rived the feat from the Aztecs, or whether 
there is any reason to give it an Old 
World origin. It is worth noticing that the 
“Flying Game,” or giant stride, as weli 
known to the New Zealanders as now in 
our Board School playgrounds, was also 
practised in Mexico. A tall pole was set 
up in the public square, on the top of which 
was a revolving frame with four ropes, 
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each wound thirteen times round the pole, 
by which four men in bird-costumes flew 
round, It is suggested that the thirteen 
turns of the rope, with the four flyers, 
represented the four thirteen-year divisions 
of the Aztec cycle of years (p. 295). Very 
likely this was really so. Had it been in 
England, it would have been interpreted 
as symbolizing the four seasons with their 
thirteen weeks each, if not the four suits 
of a pack of cards. 

It appears that America, like Africa, has 
devised a rite of Mumbo Jumbo : — 


Several northern California tribes have 
secret societies, which meet in a lodge set 
apart, or in a sweathouse, and engage in mum- 
meries of various kinds, all to frighten their 
women. The men pretend to converse with 
the devil, and make their meeting-place shake 
and ring again with yells and whoops. In 
some instances, one of their number, disguised 
as the master-fiend himself, issues from the 
haunted lodge, and rushes like a madman 
through the village, doing his best to frighten 
contumacious women and children out of their 
senses, This, it would seem, has been going 
on from time immemorial, and the poor 
women are still gulled by it, and even fright- 
ened into more or less prolonged fits of wifely 
propriety and less easy virtue (vol. iii., p. 160). 


Lastly, among these remarks on customs, 
it is worth while to notice reasons assigned 
for the practice of confession of sins, 
which prevailed in parts of North America. 
Among the Tacullis, savages of the north- 
west coast, who hold the common belief 
in disease being caused by possessing 
demons, the sick, in extreme cases, often 
resort to confession to the magician, “on 
the truth and accuracy of which depend 
the chances of a recovery” (p. 143). This 
suggests a reason for confession quite 
apart from the moral idea of unburdening 
the conscience. If the patient is being 
punished by offended demons, it follows 
that the medicine-man who has to deal 
with these demons must be informed what 
sins have been committed, that he may 
take the proper steps for propitiation in 
the proper quarters. With this interpre- 
tation in our minds, we may see our way 
into the origin and meaning of the secret 
confession of sins as preached among the 
old Mexicans and Central Americans (pp. 
220, 380, 494, etc.), without looking to any 
wonderful exaltation of motive, or fancy- 
ing that the rite must have come across 
from some more cultured religion with 
highly developed morality. 

Mr. Bancroft’s wide and critical survey 
of American mythology may do real ser- 
vice in bringing some of its perplexed 
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problems to rational solution. Hard to 
manage as the subject is, many points 
seem likely to throw light both on Ameri- 
can “pre-history,” and on the working of 
the human mind. Take, for instance, the 
following myth told among the Thlinkeets 
of the north-west coast. In old days they 
had no fresh water, but Khanukh, the pro- 
genitor of the Wolf clans, had it all. He 
lived in an island east of Sitka, and he 
kept the precious fluid in his well, having 
built his hut over it for better security. 
But Yehl, the creator and raven-god, 
progenitor of the raven clans, went in his 
boat to get water for his people. The two 
gods met, and at once had a dispute, but 
Khanukh vanquished the other by taking 
off his hat, which caused a dense fog to 
enshroud the helpless Yehl, who howled 
and wept till his adversary put his hat on 
again, and the fog vanished. Khanukh 
then invited Yehl to his house, and enter- 
tained him with many luxuries, among 
which was fresh water. Yehl contrived 
by a dirty trick to send his host down 
to the sea, and then, having drunk him- 
self full with the fresh water to the very 
beak, he put on his shape of a raven, and 
flew up the chimney to escape; but he 
stuck in the flue, and got well smoked by 
Khanukh when he came home, so that 
ravens, which were at first white, have 
been black ever since. However, the 
raven got away, and flying back to his own 
country scattered the water in drops large 
and small, so that there are springs and 
lakes there to this day (p. 102). Mr. Ban- 
croft cails attention to the remarkable cor- 
respondence between this tale and the 
Scandinavian story of Suttung’s mead, 
that mystic compound of blood and honey 
that gave to all who drank it the skald’s 
gifts of wisdom and song. In vain it was 
that Suttung kept hidden in his cavern the 
jars that held the wondrous liquor, for Odin 
got in by guile, sucked it all up, and then 
in eagle’s shape flew off to Asgard, and 
poured it out among the Aesir. Such a 
coincidence may well encourage mytholo- 
gists to search further for stories which 
may have been brought by the Norsemen 
to Greenland and thence spread over the 
continent by the Eskimo. Beside the 
general resemblance in this case, itis worth 
noticing that Odin’s raven and wolf are 
both here, though on contrary sides, and 
that the cloud-hat suggests the wide hat 
with which the heavenly Odin himself 
shades his face. This same Yehl, the 
raven-god, is also the hero of a local ver- 
sion of that world-wide myth, the stealing 
of fire. In old days the fire was hidden 
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in an island of the sea, but the raven flew 
there and brought home a brand in his 
beak, and got home just in time to drop it 
almost burnt to embers, and its sparks fell 
among the sticks and stones, whereby it 
came to pass that men still get fire by 
striking stones and rubbing sticks together 
(p. 101). Perhaps the stories of closest 
resemblance to this belong to Australia. 
Tribes there believe that fire at first be- 
longed to the old spirits, but the crow 
brought it down to earth and gave it to the 
blackmen; or, that the bandicoot at first 
had a firebrand and kept it jealously till 
the birds got it away from him, the pigeon 
making a dash for it, and the hawk knock- 
ing it across the river just when it was be- 
ing thrown in, and so man got fire. (Wil- 
son, “ Prehistoric Man,” vol. i., p. 139.) 
‘It is a good point about such myths as 
these that they are not suspect of mod- 
ern introduction by white men. Nothing 
can be more delusive than the arguments 
which have not seldom treated as native 
the stories which have been mixed up 
with scraps of Christian ideas derived 
from missionaries. For instance, there 
has been put on record a belief among 
some tribes of lower California that Nipa- 
raya, the Great Spirit, would not receive 
the slain in battle into his paradise, but 
sent them down into the prison-cavern of 
his adversary, Wac. (See Tylor, “ Primi- 
tive Culture,” vol. ii., p. 87.) We now get 
from Mr. Bancroft proofs clearer than 
ever of the historical worthlessness of the 
religion of these people. They said that 
Niparaya, the creator, had three divine 
children, of whom one was a real man and 
born on earth, who lived with the ances- 
tors of the Pericues. “The men at last 
killed this their great hero and teacher, 
and put a crown of thorns upon his head ” 
(p. 169). Of the deluge-myths of America, 
again, some are genuine and instructive, 
and some stupid modern fictions. Mr. 
Bancroft’s collection is extremely full (vol. 
v., p. 13, and elsewhere), and he weighs 
them with a critical appreciation. It is 
satisfactory to find him insisting forcibly 
(vol. iii., p. 68) on the spuriousness of the 
famous story of Coxcox, the so-called 
Mexican Noah, to which, unluckily, even 
Humboldt lent his authority. The pres- 
ent reviewer takes this occasion of men- 
tioning a point which has for years seemed 
to him conclusive against the authenticity 
of this whole tale, but which neither Sefior 
Ramirez nor Mr. Bancroft seems to have 
remarked. It is this. The best copy of 
the Aztec picture-writing on which the tale 
is founded is that of Gemelli Careri in his 
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“Giro del Mondo.” Here, together with 
the picture of Coxcoxtli and ‘his wife in 
the boat, and the talking bird above, and 
the horned mountain which is the picture- 
name of the kingdom of Culhuacan, there 
is also the hieroglyph of a hand grasping 
a bundle of reeds. This, being inter- 
preted, must be seen to stand for the 
name of King Acamapichtli (4e., Reed- 
handful). But by authentic Mexican his- 
tory it is known that about the end of the 
thirteenth century there reigned in Cul- 
huacan a real King Coxcoxtli, whose son 
was King Acamapichtli. Itis clearly to 
the modern times of these real people that 
we are to refer the migrations by land and 
water which are recorded in the picture- 
writing; the deluge-myth which modern 
commentators have found in it is a mare’s 
nest. 





THE NATIVE RACES OF THE PACIFIC STATES. 


To conclude: it is needless to repa 
Mr. Bancroft’s costs and labors wit 
phrases of congratulation. He has done 
what he wanted todo. He has raised his 
Pacific district into higher importance in 
the educated world, and every one appre- 
ciates his work. By making accessible so 
much valuable material, and sweeping away 
so much accumulated rubbish, he has made 
a great move toward the production of a 
real system of American anthropology, 
some outline of which he may even hope 
to see in his lifetime. We trust his exam- 
ple may lead others to do the like work in 
regions whose ethnological materials are 
unmanageable because no student can get 
them before him as a whole. Especially 
we want a Bancroft for India, and a Ban- 
croft for Asiatic Russia. 

EDWARD B. TYLor. 





THE PHYSIOLOGY OF HEARING. — The Ber- 
lin Fournal of Chemistry is responsible for the 
following facts, which it gathers from a med- 
ical journal. Itstates that Herr Urbantschitch 


calls attention to the fact that if a watch be 
held at a little distance from the ear, the tick- 


ing is not heard uniformly, but there is a 
swelling and diminishing of the sound. 


If held 
at sucha distance as to be scarcely audible, 
the ticking will come and go, being at times 
perceived distinctly, but at times becoming 
wholly inaudible, as if the watch were being 
moved to and from the ear. This variation in 
perception is not always gradual ; it is some- 
times sudden, The same holds good for other 
weak sounds, as that of a weak water-jet, or a 
tuning-fork. Since breathing and pulsation 
have not the least influence on the phenome- 
non, the interruptions of the sensation must 
be attributed to the organ of hearing itself ; 
our ear is unable to feel weak acoustic stimuli 
uniformly, but has varying times of fatigue. 
To decide finally where the peculiarity lay, M. 
Urbantschitch made both ear-passages_air- 
tight and applied a tuning-fork and watch to 
the head. ‘The sounds seemed not continuous, 
but intermittent. The cause must therefore 
be in the nerves of hearing. 


Mr. ALEXANDER AGASSIZ, in his recent 
trip to Peru, found occasion to conclude that 
the Pacific, within a comparatively recent 
time, extended through gaps in the Coast 
Range, and made an internal sea which stood 
at a height of not less than twenty-nine hun- 
dred feet, and probably much above this. 
This is proved by the fact of the occurrence 





of coral limestone twenty-nine hundred or 
three thousand feet above the sea level, about 
twenty miles in a straight line from the Pacific. 
The corals are of modern aspect, although the 
species are undescribed. The fact that there 
are extensive saline basins at a height of even 
seven thousand feet on the coast of Peru 
would seem to indicate that the submergence 
was at one time still greater than that sug- 
gested. Indeed, eight species of A//orchestes, 
a salt-water genus of amphipod crustaceans 
found in Lake Titicaca, would seem to indi- 
cate that this lake, twelve thousand five hun- 
dred feet above the sea, must have been at 
one time at the sea-level. Nature. 


WINDs OF SPITZBERGEN. — In the Austrian 
Journal for May 15 we have an abstract of a 
paper by Dr. Wijkander, published in the 
Ofversigten of the Swedish Academy. He 
points out that the most remarkable phenom- 
ena of the storms in the Arctic seas is their 
irregularity, vessels on different sides of a 
large flue having different winds, all blowing 
hard, while inside there is calm. The Swedes 
at Polhem had few storms in spring, the Ger- 
mans at Pendulum Island had as many as in 
winter, owing to the proximity of open water. 
The path of the storms was generally southerly, 
and one remarkable feature was the warmth 
and dryness of the southerly winds at Polhem, 
partly due‘to the fact that the air must have 
passed over the high land of Spitzbergen, and 
warmed itself in descending to the sea-level. 
The same circumstances are noticed with the 
warm south-east winds of Greenland. 


Academy. 





